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WABSAND PEACE QUESTIONS SUMMARIZED 


PRESIDENT GONE-AS*PEACEMAKER. 


AR upsets all caicilations and 
VV preconceivedAdéas. It is the 
“impossible” that is constant- 
happening, these-days. Argumenta- 
tive people have long declared that the 
president couldn’t- leave the country; 
they could never cite anything in the 
stitution or laws stating such a 
thing, but in a vague and abstract way 
they kept reasserting it. Other people 
of the same type argued that our sol- 
diers could not be sent abroad, but they 
are belied by the fact that two and a 
rter million of them were actually 

t there, while they were arguing it 
out. This simply illustrates that this 
country is doing a lot of things which, 
according to the strict constructionists, 
it “can’t do”. England has long been 
held back by the same sort of arguers. 
They would keep objecting, “But you 
cahn’t do this, y’*know”; and each time 
they would be met with the retort, 
ut we are already doing it, y’know.” 
President Wilson has enough of the 
“Irish” in him to take a keen delight in 
bringing about things that “can’t be 
ne,” and no doubt he chuckles when 

he figuratively takes the world in the 
palm of his hand and contemplates all 
the “impossible” and wonderful things 
that he has been so instrumental in ac- 


complishing. The arguers said that 
Germany couldn’t be starved out, that 
her military power was invincible, that 








Facts can be very stubborn and very 
mean, and they are hard things to argue 
away. So, in spite of the fact that the 
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Graphic Evidence of Hun Crimes. British Official Photo Taken from Airplane, Showing 
Red Cross Hospital in France Which a German Air Squadron Destroyed by Bombing. 


her territory could never be invaded 
and that a revolution could make no 
headway there. But all these things 
have now been disproved by cold facts. 





American Hospital in France Which Was Bombed by Huns, Though Plainly Marked 
with Red Cress. Many Doctors, Nurses and Wounded Soldiers Were Killed or Injured. 


president “can’t leave the country”, he 
has already done it. A new precedent 
has been established; in the future our 
chief executives can take their office in 
their hat, hie themselves to the utter- 
most parts of the world and stay there 
and execute the government from there 
at long-range as long as it suits them, 
so far as constitution, law and custom 
are concerned. Of course if a president 
abused this power and attempted to use 
it for any purpose against the welfare 
of the nation he could be recalled and 
if he was recalcitrant he might be im- 
peached. George Washington in his 
farewell address solemnly warned this 
country against “the insidious wiles of 
foreign influence”; he urged that we 
should have “as little political connec- 
tion as possible” with foreign nations 
and avoid “interweaving our destiny 
with that of any part of Europe or en- 
tangling our peace and prosperity in 
the toils of European ambition, riva!- 
ship, interest, humor or caprice.” He 
told us to “steer clear of any permanent 
alliances with any portion of the for- 
eign world”, but he made haste to add 
that all existing obligations should be 
scrupulously fulfilled. The United 
States during this war has made no 
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alliance with the nations fighting the 
central empires, 2nd ail it has done is 
to “associate” itself with them—reserv- 
ing the right to act independently if 
occasion should arise. “This was fol- 
lowing Washington’s wise advice. It is 
admitted by all that President Wilson 
is entering on new and dangerous 
ground in going to Europe to person- 
ally wrestle with the representatives 
of the other nations over the vexed 
questions of peace. He has complete 
confidence in his own powers, it ap- 
pears, and it must be that he is very 
sure of himself or he would not go out 
of his way as he has done to undertake 
such a mission. Premier Clenrenceau is 
known as “the Tiger .of France”, and 
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Premier Lloyd-George of England is a 
veteran scrapper. They have both urg- 
ed the president to attend the peace 
conference and no doubt all three of 
these great triumvirs realize that the 
best way to come to an agreement on 
any differences that exist is for them 
to have a heart-to-heart talk and thresh 
out these differences before the discus-. 
sions of details are taken up. They will 
thus take the bull by the horns and 
head off future trouble. 


Grand Armada of Peace. 


Never before in the history of the 
world has any king or other potentate 
gone forth across the seas in such im- 
pressive state as President Wilson on 
this peacemaking trip. Very appropri- 
ately the steamship George Washing- 
ton, which is one of the German ships 
that were seized by our government, 
was chosen for this purpose. Thus the 
historians will record the fact that the 
Huns fur ished the conveyance for the 
mission which is to help decide their 
fate; this is making the punishment fit 
the crime. 

The Washington is a 26,000-ton boat 
and is capable of making a speed of 21 
knots or more—about 25 miles an hour. 
The president’s suite was done over in 
fresh paint in honor of the occasion 
and the whole vessel was specially fit- 
ted up for the purpose. The promenade 
deck was inclosed with glass so as to 
give protection from the wintry winds. 

What measures were taken to combat 
seasickness are not reported. Decem- 
ber is usually. not a favorable month 
for acean travel, but this year the 
weather is unusually calm and the of- 
ferings to Neptune may not be large. 

Big tables were provided at which 
the members of the peace party may sit 
with maps and other documents out- 
spread before them—the plan being to 





discuss the peace program and get the 
data all in shape for use at the confer- 
ence in Paris. Over a score of advisers 
and experts in different branches ac- 
companied the president. 

Mrs. Wilson of course went along, to 
be at his right hand, and the wives of 
a number of the other members of the 
party were included. Dr. Grayson, the 
president’s physician, who has been 
given the rank of rear-admiral, is in at- 
tendance. Then of course there are 
army and navy officers, secretaries, 
masters of ceremony, disbursing offli- 
cers, guards, stewards, stewardesses, 
etc., not to mention the ship’s officers 
and crew. George Creel, wh6é has. been 
the head of what was called the “bu- 
reau of public information”—known as 
“censor” for short—also went; but it 
is said that he will not act as censor 
but only as an intermediary and pub- 
licist. 

The ship sailed from New York Dec. 
4, under a, naval escort consisting of 
the superdteadnaught Pennsylvania 
and a fleet of destroyers, under person- 
al command of Admiral Mayo. The 
plan -is for another American fleet 
which is now on the other side to meet 
the peace party in mid-Atlantic and es- 
cort it to a French port—probably 
Brest. The convoy altogether is expect- 
ed to number 10 battleships and nearly 
30 destroyers. 

The plan is to land about Dec. 12 and 
reach Paris the next day. From thé 
time the presidential party step on 
French soil they will be the guests of 
the French nation and except for be- 
stowing tips and similar contributions 
they might as well leave their pocket- 
books at home. Our government of 
course will foot all the other expenses 
of the trip. 

A historian goes immediately with 
the party to jot down all the happen- 
ings, and an expert movie operator is 
also on hand to make a motion-picture 
history of it all, for the benefit of pos- 
terity and others. It is expected that 
the first parleys between the peace- 
makers will take place in Paris Dec. 16. 

No-one knows how long it will take 
to dispose of the questions that are 
involved. It seems to be the impres- 
sion that there will be several peace 
conferences and that the first one will 
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First Doughboy—What do you suppose is 
the reason that Napoleon is always pic- 
tured as having his hand inside the breast 
of his coat? 

Second Ditto—Why, you boob, it is be- 
cause he was always scratching a cootie. 


be only a general and preliminary one, 
to outline the broad principles of ac 
tion—leaving minor and collateral sub- 
jects to be cleared up later by separat: 
bodies, 

The president goes loaded for bear, 
as he has secretly had a force of 15) 
people in Washington engaged for 
year or more studying the details o 
all the geographical, political, ethn: 
logical, ethical, economic, social an 
other conditions which will bear « 
the great issues that are to be settle 
It is said that nothing like such an : 
ray of facts and figures has ever bee: 
assembled before in the world, an 
aihe president if he is challenged in an 
of his statements will be prepared to 
quote chapter and verse for all he say: 
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Hun Havoc in FRANCE: 
Act THat Remains of BEAUTIFUL Novon 








This, it is expected, will make him the 
master of the situation and enable him 
to argue down any propositions that 
are not backed by convincing proofs. 


Many Want to Be Heard. 


Now that there is to be a new deal 
in the world, every country, race and 
class is anxious to draw something 
better for itself. Many of. the differ- 
ent “little nations” have appealed to 
President Wilson to look out for their 
interests. Powerful influences are be- 
ing brought to bear to secure freedom 
for Ireland, on the strength of the 
president’s doctrine of “self-determina- 
tion”. 

The women are laying down the 
ultimatum that they must have a seat 
at the peace table, since they have done 
so much to win the war. The negroes 
are arguing that they also are entitled 
to have their case presented, so that 
the liberty which this country is se- 
curing for the rest of the world may 
begin at home, The labor organiza- 
tions have given notice that they will 
be right there and that if their de- 
mands are not granted they will make 
trouble. 


Senator Owen of Okla., Dem., has 
constituted himself a senatorial com- 
mittee of one and has gone over there— 
not on the peace ship but on his own 
hook—to investigate and find out a few 
things for himself. He especially in- 
tends to look into the causes of bol- 
shevism, with a view to taking action 
to head off the spread of this contagion 
in this country. 

President Wilson is expected to visit 
England and ftaly as well as France, 
and probably also Belgium. He is urged 
to make visits to other countries, The 
Berlin Lokal Anzeiger says that the Ger- 
man government will even invite him 
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to come to Berlin, The Rome news- 
papers State that he will call on Pope 
penedict while he is in Rome. Natural- 
iy his plans will depend on develop- 
ments, however, as his time: will be 
limited, 

Of course T. R. doesn’t approve of 
the president’s course, -He warns him 
that he must “not try to act as umpire 
between our allies but must act loyally 

them”. He says that our soldiers 
were not fighting for his “14 points” 
vod that “not one in a thousand of the 
boys ever heard of them.” These points 
have never been approved by our al- 
lies or by our own people or by con- 
cress, but they have been “enthusias- 

ally accepted” by the Teutons and al- 

, by pro-German pacifists and people 

‘the Hearst-Viereck type, he said. He 

jared that this 


view. Germany, he admitted, must be 
dealt with firmly, but there must be “no 
hatred, no passion or emotion, and 
principles of justice, touched with mer- 
cy, should be the guide.” 

Senator Lewis of Il, has broken into 
print with the announcement that “it 
has been arranged through authorita- 
tive sources” that he should answer 
the statements that Roosevelt and Taft 
are putting forth. He condemns Roose- 
velt ior declaring to the world that Wil- 
son goes to the peace conference “rep- 
resenting nothing and no-one”, and 
adds that this is “a sad plight for an 
ex-president to put his own nation in,” 
while the present president stands on 
foreign fields “fighting for her suprem- 
acy.” This is the first that has been 
heard from “authoritative sources” to 





intry should not, 
the name of a 
eace without vic- 
", give up the 
Monroe doctrine or 
Panama canal 

- relax its military 
preparedness; our 
young men must all 
be trained for mili- 
tary service on the 
‘Swiss system, he 


oor ‘. . 


“idl, 
Ex-President Taft 
hasalso beenissuing 


rnings against 
too “soft” a peace. 
least 10 new 
republics will be 


carved out of mid- 
' Europe as a re- 
sult of this war, he 


a 


victory is not vengeance nor retribu- 
tion; it is prevention.” Ex-Premier 
Asquith summarized the general aims 
of the allies in two words “reparation” 
and “security”. 

The evacuation of the territory on 
this side of the Rhine by the Germans 
is going on satisfactorily, and the 
armies of the allies are occupying the 
surrendered territory as the Germans 
withdraw. Our boys are now on Ger- 
man soil in large numbers and the 
invasion of Germany is therefore a fact 
that can’t be disputed. 

The city of Treves, on the Moselle, 
is the biggest place so far occupied by 
our troops. It is one of the oldest 
towns in Germany and it abounds in 
Roman relics. It had a population of 
about 60,000 before the war. French 

names are disap- 








pearing from the 
war news and Ger- 
man names taking 
their place. For in- 
stance Gen. Per- 
shing in one day’s 
report said that our 
advance had reach- 
ed the line of “Kre- 
winkel-Matterich- 
Kievenich-Mor- 
scheld-Hirschfel- 
derhof,”—which is 
German enough for 
anybody. Prices of 
food are. terribly 
high in Germany 
and our boys who 
want to sample Ger- 
man “eats” have to 
pay $2 for an order 
of meat and pota- 








said, and if. the toes, 50 cents for 
wld is to be kept dessert consisting 
im dropping back a of a mixture of ap- 
to a state of per- French, English and Americap Sailors in France Are Here Seen Enjoying a Day Off. ples, turnips and 


tual warfare and anarchy we must 
‘ept our share of responsibility for 
se new-born peoples and not cast 
them loose on the world to be the prey 
f outlaws. “We have put our hands 
‘o the plow and we cannot turn back”, 
declared. Even a “peace of justice 
vill not execute itself and the job of 
cuting it will last for a number of 
ars”, he thinks. 
Judge Taft takes a broad, non-partisan 
stand when he dec!ares that “there is 
» constitutional inhibition, express or 
plied, to prevent the president going 
broad”, He says that our constitution 
is “an elastic character” which adapts 
t to changing circumstances. He re- 
srets that the president saw fit to ig- 
nore congress as he has, but urges that 
ul should stand by him still and says 
that “it is the poorest kind of politics 
to nag him”'by passing hostile resolu- 
tions, ete. He believes Wilson can ac- 
‘omplish great good and head off “wid 
bolshevism” by consulting with the 
other heads of governments. 


Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo in 
\ recent speech reitefated the idea that 
the peace that is coming must be one of 
“ideals—a peace of justice rather than 
a peace of vengeance.” Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels expressed a similar 


~ 


the effect that this country was ex- 
-pecting “supremacy” as a result of this 
war. Senator Lewis says that the two 
ex-presidents have done very wrong 
in inducing the voter ; to “stab the pres- 
ident with their ballots”, when all citi- 
zens should be unitedly supporting the 
nation’s policies no matter what they 
may be and asking no quest.on, 


Premier Lloyd-George of England in 
an election announcement declared that 
England would see to it that the peo- 
ple who had caused this war were 
punished and that Germany would be 
made to pay all damages. There must 
not be on. justice for the poor criminal 
and another for kings and emperors, 
he said. He added that “the price of 
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Britisn’ Tommies” - 
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molasses, and 75 cents for a cup of 
coffee. Except for boys throwing stones, 
etc., the German people show little 
hostility. 


TURNS NIGHT INTO DAY. 


New Lamp Has No Wick. No Chimney. 
No Odor. Most Brilliant 
Light Known. 





A new lamp which experts agree gives the 
most powerful home light in the world, is 
the latest achievement of W. H. Hoffstot, 
405 Factory Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. This re- 
merkeble.new lamp beats gas or electricity 
— ives more light than three hundred 
eendles, eighteen ordinary lamps or ten 
brilliant electric lights, and costs only one 
cent a night, a blessing to every home on 
farm or in small town. It is absolutely 
safe and gives universal satisfaction, 
child can carry it. It is the ambition of 
Mr. Hoffstot to have every home, rtore, hall 
or church enjoy the increased comfort of 
this powerful, pleasant, brilliant, white 
light and he will send one of his new 
lamps on free trial to any reader of the 
Pathfinder who writes him. He wants one 
person in each locality to whom he can 
refer new customers. Take advantage of 
his free offer. Agents wanted, Write him 
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Tic ESSENCE OF ARTAIRS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








Tax Law Hopelessly Delayed. 


C. ONGRESS, instead of “adjourning 
politics” and devoting itself to 
the new revenue measure, as the 
president urged, did just the opposite 
and adjournedits work and devoteditself 
to politics. So now, with the time for 
collecting the annual taxes almost here 
again, the tax law remains unfinished. 
This .congress was repudiated by the 
voters at the election and as part of 
its penalty it must now buckle down 
and complete its neglected task, in ad- 
dition to passing the great batch of 
regular annual appropriation bills. 

Congress was so lamentably slow in 
acting on the revenue bill that the wind- 
up’of the war found the measure still 
lingering in the hands of the senate 
finance committee. It had been passed 
by the house last spring. So radically 
have conditions changed since the ar- 
mistice was declared that it was found 
necessary to completely revamp the 
measure. Also the verdict of the elec- 
tions revealed some handwriting on the 
wall which the Democratic leaders 
were compelled to take note of. 

Internal Revenue Commissioner Ro- 
per, whose duty it to rope the taxpayers 
and take the taxes away from them, is 
nearly frantic. He has troubles enough 
even when they give him time to do 
things, but now he doesn’t know wheth- 
er to proceed under the present law or 
to wait for the new law. He has to 
issue his blanks and instructions be- 
fore Jan. 1 and he has nothing to go on. 
“Seven months have been consumed in 
bringing the revenue bill to its present 
form, and all this effort will be of no 
avail unless the measure is speedily 
enacted into law”, he warns. congress. 

The point is that the present law will 
raise only four billions, while the new 
law is designed to produce six billions, 
Even now, when money flows like wat- 
er, a couple of billions is not to be 
sneezed at and it is a vital necessity to 
have this money coming in to meet the 
nation’s obligations. 

The Democrats naturally want to 
keep just as much of a hold as possible 
on the nation’s affairs, so they have 
thought of the scheme of shaping the 
law so it will yield six billions in 1919 
and four billions in 1920. The Repub- 
licans are up in arms against this plan, 
and they denounce it as an attempt to 
legislate two years ahead, after the 
present discredited congress will be 
dead. The Democrats say they want 
to reassure the business world, by giv- 
ing notice that taxes will be reduced in 
1920. The Republicans say the real ob- 
ject is to usurp power and tie the govy- 
ernment up with a tax plan that may 
or may not be found wise when time 
comes, 

The Democratic: leaders had “heard 
from home” on the subject of the zone 
system of newspaper postage, No less 


than 49 of the members of congress who 
voted for that wicked measure were 
licked in the elections, President Wil- 
son when governor of New Jersey had 
denounced the zone system as being 
reactionary and against the welfare of 
the people and had declared that “the 
sober second thought” of the perpe- 
trators would lead them to take it back. 

Now it looks as if congress is going 
to exercize some of this “sober second 
thought” and undo this bad work. The 
bill as now shaped in the senate does 
away with the present complicated zone 
system for newspapers and periodicals 
and provides for a flat rate of a cent a 
pound within 200 miles and a cent and 
a half beyond that, A concession is also 
made to the people in the taking of the 
war tax of a cent off letters and postal 
cards. ie 

One amendment would put a tax of 
10 per cent on the transportation of all 
products of child labor—the object of 
this being to accomplish the same pur- 
pose as was intended by the child labor 
law which was declared unconstitution- 
al by the supreme court. The solons are 
looking around for new sources of rev- 
enue. Senator Thomas of Colo., Dem., 
proposed to hit the Republicans by plac- 
ing a tax of 100 per cent on all campaign 
contributions over $500, Senator Smoot 
of Utah, Rep., proposed to retaliate by 
putting a tax of $5 on dogs—dogs being 
a prolific product of the South. Both 
these freak amendments and many 
others were turned down. 

The Republicans are insisting that 
the revenue bill must be rewritten so 
that it will be less sectional in its effect 


and that the products of all parts of 


the country shall bear their due share 
of the burden, For example Florida 
and Maine are credited by the census 
with the same amount of wealth, but 
Florida paid a war profit tax of only 
$4,600,000 while Maine paid over $12,- 
000,000. Georgia has more wealth than 
Connecticut, but Georgia paid only 
about $16,000,000, against Connecticut’s 
$62,000,000. - 

Texas ‘s the biggest state in the Union 
and the richest in the South, but it con- 
tributed on!y $30,000,000, while Mass- 
achusetts, with less wealth, had to cough 
up $166,000,000. The states of Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Tennessee and Arkansas 
combined have nearly three times the 
wealth of Ohio, but Ohio paid $240,000,- 
000 in income and excess profits taxes, 
or one-half more than all those South- 
ern states together. 

These latter states have double the 
wealth of Pennsylvania but Pennsyl- 
vania contributed nearly half a billion 
dollars of war taxes or about three 
times as much as those states gave. 
Even the border states along the “Mason 
and Dixon line” were specially pen- 


e 


—— 


alized by the Kitchin scheme of punj- 
tive taxation, Maryland for exam))|e 
has less wealth than Georgia, but mus; 
pay two and a half times as much t: x. 
Missourj has been tending Republic:)y- 
ward and that state is punish.d by hay- 
ing to pay twice the “profits” taxes th. 
Texas does, though Texas has greater; 
wealth. 

It was largely this unjust and section- 
al taxation which led the voters to 
repudiate the Democratic contro] of 
congress at the recent electio:.. Hence 
it is that the Republicans insist that the 
new tax law shall be adjusted on 4 
fairer basis. President Wilson in his 
address at the opening of the new ses- 
sion of congress, Dec. 2, declared that 
“as much of the burden of taxation 
must be lifted from business as sound 
methods of financing the government 
will permit, and it will be of serious 
consequence to the country to delay re- 
moving all uncertainties in this matter 
a single day longer than the right proc- 
esses of debate justify.” 


Prices May Take a Tumble. 

The poet says that “peace hath her 
victories no less than war”, and that 
is being found true in the present case. 
Peace has come so suddenly on the 
world that people are no more pre- 
pared for it than they were prepared 
for the war when it came, And it is 
going to be even a harder task to let the 
world safely down onto a solid founda- 
tion again than it was to jack it up to the 
war basis, 

All prices are now very high, as 
everybody knows, Producers have gone 
and produced huge volumes of mate- 
rials of all sorts at outrageous cost, in 
the expectation that there would con- 
tinue to be a good market for them at 
the prevailing high prices. Dealers have 
put in great stocks of goods at these 
high pri.es and naturally they are 
anxious now to see prices kept up unti! 
they can unload these stocks. 

We hear a vast amount of talk to the 
effect that prices and wages are to be 
kept at the war basis. In this case the 
wish is father to the thought. The 
workers in each class of course want 
to keep on receiving the same wages 
they did under the stress of war con- 
ditions—but they are already complain- 
ing against having to pay such terrible 
prices for the products of other peo- 
ple’s labor. So all those who have any- 
thing tu sell are anxious to get the top- 
notch price for it, but when it comes to 
buying anything themselves they think 
the prices demanded are an imposition. 

The government ha: fixed the prices 
of many staple products; this is a good 
thing in some ways but it involves some 
drawbacks also. The basic price fixed 
for wheat is $2.20. On the strength of 
this price our farmers in the past year 
sowed 62,000,000 acres to wheat, and 
as they thought the government-guar- 
anteed price would be continued they 
planned to breakwall records for the 
coming year and put 75,000,000 acres 
into “the staff of tife for 1919.” Two- 
thirds of that acreage has already been 
put into winter wheat and the other 
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third will probably be put into spring 
wheat. 

But the government guaranty of $2.20 
expires by law with the declaration of 
peace or anyway by July 1 next, There 
is at present no provision for extending 
the guaranty, but of course congress 
can deal with the subject as it deems 
wise when the time comes. 

Wheat is still selling at prices of 
<9 20 to $2.40, according to quality and 
place, based on the government guar- 
anty. But there is fear that the market 
will break, Reports from Australia in- 
dicate that a million tons of their wheat 
is likely to be thrown on the market, 
it a price of about $1.20 a bushel there. 
Argentina is also ready~to market a 
large amount of wheat at prices far 
below those set by our government. 

Corn and oats also remain very high 
—corn rangirg from $1.30 to $1.60 and 
oats from 75 to 85 cents. Grain prices 
will continue high until men can be 
got back from the camps and factories 
ind new crops can. be produced at low- 
er labor cost, And the prices of all 
foodstuffs will follow those of grain. 

But there is no question that the 
tendency will be downward, in spite 
of everything that can be done to keep 
prices up. Competition cannot be al- 
together overcome, Many people will 
be afraid to hold their products for 
fear of being caught on a descending 
market and they will sell out. This 
process of liquidation will react and 
bring prices gradually down. 

The government may have to pay a 
considerable bonus out of the treasury 
in order to maintain the guaranteed 
prices on wheat, and after the govern- 
ment guaranty is off, prices will neces- 
sarily take a fall, Farmers shou'd there- 
fore not count on receiving during the 
coming year the high prices they have 
received in the past year but should 
figure on a reduced basis. 

The same thing app’ies to wage-earn- 
ers, for no matter what the boosters 
may say, it is inevitable that wages 
will come down and those who want to 
be on the safe side shou'd- reckon ac- 
cordingly. Those who count on war 
prices and war wages continuing right 
on will find when it is too late that 
they have been badly fooled. 


Ship Issue Will Complicate Peace. 

Premier Lloyd-George of England 
long ago declared that “ships, ships, 
ships” would win the war, and his view 
was vindicated. - We might have had 
unlimited soldiers, guns and everything 
else, but if ships had not been provided 
for getting them to the scene of action, 
the Huns wou!d have broken through 
and won the war, 

But if ships were vital during the 
war they will be equally vital during 
peace, As long as the war lasted, prac- 
tically all the ships in the world con- 
stituted one great unified fleet and each 
vessel was sent on its appointed errand 
without reference to what nation it be- 
longed to, But this unified control can- 
not be continued after the war emer- 
gency is past. Already the owners of 
thousands of ships that have been com- 


mandeered are demanding them back, 
for they want to use them for their 
own purposes, 

At best there is going to be a shortage 
of ships for several years, for there will 
be a colossal volume of traffic to be 
hand'ed. Chairman Hurley and Direc- 
tor Schwab of our Emergency Fleet 
board are urging the shipworkers to 
stay on the job and keep turning out 
more ships. “The program calls for 
15,000,000 tons of merchant ships and 
we have built only about 2,500,000”, 
says Schwab. Our yards made a world’s 
record in October by producing 77 new 
vessels, of 400,000 tons dead weight, 
which is four times the. tonnage we 
ever produced in any month before the 
war. 

Recently a big British syndicate ne- 
gotiated for the purchase of the fleet of 
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nearly 100 steamers of the International 
Mercantiie Marine, aggregating nearly 
a million tons and involving over $150,- 
000,000 of money, Our government in- 
terfered and stopped the sale, This 
huge shipping concern is mainly sup- 
ported by American capital but the 
ships are operated under the British 
flag because of the extr.. burdens and 
restrictions imposed by our laws. 

This is the milk in the cocoanut. Our 
shipping laws and regulations have set 
much higher standards than those of 
any other nation—the ostensible aim 
being to maintain American standards 
but the ulterior effect being to favor 
the labor unions and play into the 
hands of foreign shipping concerns. 

Chairman Hurley says that it will 
be necessary for the other maritime 
nations to pay the same high wages 
and observe the same labor restrictions 
that are imposed on our ships, if we 
are to compete successfully in the ear- 
rying trade. He is going to try to get 


_ the other nations to agree to the Amer- 


ican standards. 

But he has a hopeless task before him, 
for foreign ship concerns can operate 
ships for less than half what it costs our 





people to operate them, and it is not 
likely that these foreigners will con- 
sent to give up their advantage and 
double their cost of operation simply 
to please us and allow us to compete 
with them, The scheme is so thin that 
it is astonishing that it would ever be 
advanced by sane men, 

Japan especially has been gaining a 
big foothold on the shipping world in 
the last few years and she has been 
able to maintain steamer lines-even to 
American ports when our own lines had 
to quit. After the way we have treat- 
ed her it would hardly be reasonable 
to expect that she w.uld favor us by 
adopting our standards and allow us to 
run her business, 

The Germans can see that there is a 
wide divergence of interests between 
this country and our allies on a num- 
ber of peace questions, and especially 
on this question of ships. They hope 
that these differences will resuit in 
splitting the allies up and getting them 
to squabbling; and then they wouid ex- 
pect to secure advantages for them- 
selves from the wreckage. 

The whcle peace question has been 
enveloped in a thick fog of rhetoric; 
we have had words, words, words but 
very little that anyone could under- 
stand, President Wilson has said that 
there must be “no economic barriers” 
raised between different countries— but 
he qualified this later by adding that 
he didn’t mean there must be free trade. 

He laid down the doctrine that “the 
paths of the sea must, alike in law and 
in fact, be free”; but the allies turned 
this loctrine down when they imposed 
the ar-nistice terms on Gern.any, and 
they reserved the right to deal with the 
subject later. Again, it is hardly to be 
expected that England and France will 
agree to a “freedom of the seas” which 
will allow Germany to be reinstated in 
world trade and her ships ane products 
received without discrimination, in 
competition with their own, 

Even before the war Germany was 
dumping her goods on the British and 
Frenc't markets at such low prices that 
the domestic product. could not com- 
pete with them for a moment. Ger- 
many could have conquered the world 
by that commercial channel if she had 
only “nown enough to keep it up, for 
our people, as well as the British and 
French, were completely duped and vic- 
timized by the German methods and 
agents, 

But the Hun leaders were so grasping 
that they had to hurry their conquest 
by causing a war. This was a fatal 
blunder, for the war has now gone 
hopelessly against them, But they still 
see a chance to recoup themselves by 
resuming business at the old stand and 
returning to pre-war conditions, They 
consider President Wilson as a go-be- 
tween and peacemaker who ~-vill see to 
it that they are not hurt very much 
and that the entente allies are not al- 
lowed to boycott or punish them. 

If there are to be “no economic bar- 
riers”, as the president has assured 
them, then there would be no reason 
why made-in-Germany goods should not 
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regain their ascendency in our markets 
and the markets of all the world, and 
thus German prestige could be restored 
and the blunder of the war largely 
counteracted. That is their scheme. 

During this war our people have built 
up a great dye industry, but if the bars 
are let down and German dyes are ad- 
mitted to our markets in free competi- 
tion with our own, our factories will 
have to go out of business and we shall 
become entirely dependent on Germany 
again, just as before the war. And the 
same thing applies to many other neces- 
sities. We can thus see how many 
economic and political problems are in- 
volved in this matter of peace, and 
how far-reaching. the’ decisions of the 
conference will be. 


Mooney Death Sentence Commuted. 

July 22, 1916 during a “preparedness 
day” parade in San Francisco a clock- 
work bomb went off and 10 people were 
killed and many more injured. The 
trail of suspicion led to a group of labor 
agitators and I, W. W. anarchists and 
after a long and sensational trial W. K. 
Billings and T. J. Mooney were con- 
victed, Billings was sentenced to the 
penitentiary for life and Mooney was 
sentenced to be hung. 

Mooney was convicted in February, 
1917. He was a notorious labor agita- 
tor and champion of “direct action” and 
violence. He was disliked by the better 
elements of labor but as the case had 
resolved itself into a war on unionism, 
the unions, I. W. W., socialists, bolshe- 


viks and others joined in a worldwide 
campaign to save him, . 
Large sums of money were used on 


both sides. Big rewards were offered 
and bribes paid to secure evidence 
against the dynamiters, and it is said 
that $1,000,000 has been collected and 
spent in Mooney’s behalf. 

The Mooney case became an issue 
even in Russia. The Russian “reds” 
represented Mooney as a Russian who 
was being martyred by our “capitalis- 
tic” government, and to make him ap- 
pear more like a Russian they changed 
his name to “Muni”. Meantime it had 
come out that Oxman, the chief witness 
of the state against Mooney, had testi- 
fied falsely, and this gave the Mooney 
champions a chance to argue that the 
whole case was a “frame-up”. 

A new trial was demanded but this 
was denied, as the time had gone by. 
Then the ancient English writer of 
“coram nobis” (before us, the king) 
was invoked for the purpose of forcing 
the reopening of the case, This move 
was also denied. The matter was ap- 
pealed to the U. S. supreme court but 
that tribunal a short time ago refused to 
interfere, as it had no legal warrant 
for it. 

President Wilson, both by direct per- 
sonal] letters and through other depart- 
ments of the government, made power- 
ful appeals to Gov. Stephens of Calif. 
to induce him to commute the death 
sentence of Mooney, on the ground that 
“it would have a most heartfelt effect 
on certain international affairs which 
his execution would greatly compli- 


‘eate.” Upton Sinclair the socialist back- 


ed up the president’s appeals and de- 
clared that if Mooney was hung it would 
“greatly weaken the influence of Wilson 
with labor and ‘socialist forces abroad, 
upon which he must depend for the 
support of his program of international 
justice”; also it would “make almost 
impossible a peaceful issue of the pend- 
ing struggle between labor and capital 
in America,” 

Meantime the judge who had tried 
Mooney came out and said he thought 
it would be only an act of “simple jus- 
tice and fair play” to give the culprit 
another trial, but under the laws this 
could not be granted, and hence the 
next thing would be to extend leniency 
to him. -Mooney was to have been 
hanged soon. 

Gov, Stephens finally intervened and 
commuted the sentence to life imprison- 
ment. He denied that Mooney was a 
friend of labor or that he had been 
persecuted because of his union labor 
connections, Mooney, he said, had be- 
longed to a group of anarchists whose 
“wild pacifist theories fitted into the 
widespread activities of the kaiser’s 
agents in this country” and it was no 
doubt true that his bad record had 
helped to convict him. Gov..Stephens 
said he commuted the sentence “on the 
urgent appeal of the president.” 

Labor unions all over the country 
had decided to strike or threatened to 
do so in case Mooney was not let off. 
The unionists are not at all satisfied 
with the mere reduction of Mooney’s 
sentence to life imprisonment; they de- 
mand that he shall be freed entirely. 


President’s Address to Congress. 

Unusual interest and curiosity was 
felt as to what President Wilson would 
say when he went before congress this 
time, to report on “the state of the 
Union”, at the opening of the “short 
term” Dec. 2, He had already an- 
nounced that he was going to Paris and 
that he would take congress into his 
confidence about the trip. There had 
been some talk, especially among the 
Republicans, about questioning him as 
to why he was going and what doctrines 
he intended to propose to the peace con- 
ference, but better judgment prevailed 
and he was not interrupted or heckled. 

The audience was decidedly “cold”, 


however, ii comparison with former’ 


occasions. Some of the Democrats are 
resentful because they consider that the 
president brought about the recent 
Democratic defeat, by interfering in 
the campaign and attempting to dictate 
to the people. And the Republicans 
are openly hostile and bitter. 

The president’s address was lengthy, 
as it covered a reviev of what the 
country had done toward winning the 
war, a summary of legislation which 
he believed shoull be passed and a 
statement of his reasons for going to 
the peace conference. He paid tribute 
to all who had taken part in the war 
in any capacity, from Gen. Pershing 
and Admiral Sims down, He said he 
was “proud to be the fellow-country- 
man of men of such stuff and valor”, 


who were not too proud to fight for 
right and justice, 

He mentioned especially how our 
troops had gone into the fight in the 
nick of time and turned the tide of 
battle at Chateau Thierry and St. Mihic! 
and he said that “the memory of those 
days of triumphant battle will go with 
these fortunate men to their graves.” 
From the time our forees struck thes: 
blows, it was “back, back, back fo: 
their enemies—always back, never 
again forward, and after that it was 
only a scant four months before th 
commanders of the central empires 
knew themselves beaten.” 

He eulogized the whole nation fo: 
its “unity of purpose and untiring zea!: 
its splendid display of strength, its 
untiring accomplishment; its patriot- 
ism; its unselfishness and its thorough- 
going devotion.” He referred to th: 
farmers, the workers in the mines anid 
shipyards and on the railroads, at the 
docks and on the seas—who had al! 
“vied with each other to do their part 
and do it well.” And the women, whose 
“instant intelligence had quickened 
every task”; they deserved all praise fo: 
their self-sacrifice, and “the least we 
can pay them is to make them the 
equals of men in political rights, as they 
have proved themselves their equals in 
every field of practical work they have 
entered.” And he added that “thes: 
great days would be sadly marred wer: 
we to omit that act of justice”—which 
has been denied by this congress. 

He arain refused to use the term “un- 
conditional surrender” as applied to 
the Germans, but he made use of a para- 
phrase of this much-avoided term when 
he said that the German armistice in- 
volved “in effect the complete submis- 
sion of the enemy.” But no , he said, 
“we are about to give order and organ- 
ization to this peace, not only’ for our- 
selves but for the other people of the 
world as well, so far they will suf- 
fer us to serve them.” 

And first he urged that we examine 
our domestic affairs and apply a little 
of this justice salve to some of the old 
wounds. He said “it is of capital tm- 
portance that we should clear away a‘! 
grounds of misunderstanding with our 
immediate neighbors and give proof of 
the friendship that we really feel.” For 
example we shouldratify thetreaty with 
Colombia, which is to give that republic 
$25,000,000 to indemnify her for the 
territory that was taken from her to 
set up the Panama republic and make 
roo... for the Panama anal. 

Democratic platforms have called for 
this “si:aple act of justice”. First it was 
a Republican senate that refused to rat- 
ify such a treaty, and the Democrats 
charged the Republicans with being 
bandits, Later it was a Democratic 
senate that refused to carry: out the 
mandate, in spite of all the president’s 
urging. This injustice to our sister re- 
public of Colombia has been a thorn 
in the side of, our international policy. 
for it has been constantly thrown wu» 
to us that while we were assuming {0 
secure the blessings of democracy an! 
justice for all the world we ourse!ves 
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refused to do justice to our own neigh- 
pors and did nothing to stop lynch law 
ind violence at home, 

The president spoke with great ser- 
‘ousness of the problems of “economical 
and ihdustrial readjustment” that will 
be forced on us by our return to peace. 
He had found that “our people do not 
want to be coached and led; they know 
their own business and are quick and 
resourceful”, If attempts were made to 
ittach “leading-strings” to them, those 
eading-strings “would speedily become 
hopelessly tangled, because they would 
pay no attention to them and would 
vo their own way.” 

He proclaimed the fact once more 
that congress and the executive branch 
of the government were only “servants, 
io mediate the process of change, here 
there and elsewhere”, and it would not 
do to try to coerce “our spirited busi- 
ness men and selfeliant laborers.” 
Business, he said, had been all harness- 
ed up to this war work, but now that 
this emergency work is done, “we have 
taken this harness off”, and our activi- 
ties have been “set free to return to 
the uses to which they were put before 
the war”, 

{t will be necessary, he told congress, 
for the government to retain control of 
shipping for a while, as “the world has 
still to be fed from our granaries and 
the ships are still needed to send sup- 
plies to our men oversea and bring the 
men back.” A part of the men of our 
returning armies, he said, would find 
immediate employment, but there would 
be others who would not so readily fall 
back into normal pursuits, 

He commended the plan of the secre- 
tary of the interior for “guiding” these 
unemployed ones back to the “unused 
ands”. He said that there are some 
(00,000,000 acres of lands scattered all 
ver the Union which for one reason 
yy another are not utilized—some being 
irid, some timber land from which the 
trees have been cut, and the rest being 
-wamp land, etc. 

Action by congress can provide means 
lor bringing the soldiers into touch with 
these unused lands, he said, and this 

the best sort of opportunity for men 
who want to help themselves” would 
be presented, He did not suggest what 

nducements would be made to the 
soldiers to go back and carve farms out 
if these wild lands, 

He said that it would be necessary to 
give priority to some shipments of food 
ind supplies to help the people of Bel- 
gium, France and other war-devastated 
regions to get on their feet once more 
ind save them from starvation. We 
must not forsake them, after rescuing 
them from the “German terror, and let 
them shift for themselves in a pitiless 
competitive market.” He urged that 
our naval construction program should 
go on where it was left off, since “the 
future wor'd policy is as yet undeter- 
mined” and we don’t know how big a 
navy we may need, 

As to the railroads, it was the ques- 
tion that caused him “the greatest con- 
cern”; he confessed that he had “no 
confident judgment” of his own and 











he turned to congress “for counsel on 
it.” Anybody who knew anything about 
the subject must realize how complex 
is was; and it was a matter that “must 
be studied, studied immediately and 
studied without bias or prejudice.” He 
condemned those partisans who have 
taken a stand either one way or the 
other on government ownership. 

The laws, he said, had prevented the 
railroads from being operated as a unit 
under private management, and so the 
government had had to take control of 
them so as to put them to the best 
possible use in the winning of the war. 
He hoped that there would be “formal 
conclusion of the war by treaty by the 
time spring has come”, and in that case 
the government contro] of the railroads 
would cease by law by Jan, 1, 1921. 

The country, said he, is now “face to 
face with this unanswered question” 
as to what attitude the government is 
to take toward the railroads in the fu- 
ture. He admitted that he had “no 
answer ready”, and yet the question 
ought to be answered without delay. 

He said we could go back to the old 
conditions and turn the railroads loose 
to the mercies of the 48 states, or we 
could go to the opposite extreme and 
adopt complete federal control, opera- 
tion and ownership. He pointed to the 
urgent need of developing the country’s 
whole transportation system, by rail- 
road, water and road, and he urged 
congress to make a careful study of the 
whole subject at once and complete it 
as soon as possible. 

He said he welcomed the opportunity 
to announce his purpose “to join in 
Paris the representatives of govern- 
ments with which we have been as- 
sociated in the war for the purpose of 
discussing with them the main features 
of the treaty of peace.” The conclusion 
that this was his “paramount duty” 
had been “forced upon him”, he said. 
He deciared that both the allies and the 
central powers had “accepted the bases 
of peace” which he had outlined, and 
they “very reasonably desire his per- 
sonal counsel in their interpretation 
and application.” He reiterated the idea 
that we have “no selfish purpose of any 
kind” and that we wish only to assist 
in bringing about “settlements that will 
be of common benefit to all the nations 
concerned.” 

Our “gallant men on land and sea 
have consciously fought for the ideals” 
which had thus been stated, and he 
owed it to them, he said, -to see that 
“no false or mistaken interpretation is 
placed upon them” and that none of 
the principles shall be sacrificed “which 
they offered their life’s blood to ob- 
tain.” 

He did not go on to explain his 
views in detail on the peace terms. 
It is generally understood that none of 
the heads of governments will go into 
this matter in advance, as it might pre- 
cipitate trouble and impede peace if any 
proclaimed the stand it proposed to 
take. 

However, the president said that there 
would be no censorship and he gave 
congress the assurance: “You will know 








all that I do.” The cable lines, he ex- 
plained, had been seized in order that 
the government might have clear wires; 
he would keep in close touch with con- 
gress and with affairs on this side of the 
water and he promised that he would 
“not be inaccessible”. 

Then he made one of his famous ap- 
peals: “May I not hope, gentlemen of 
the congress, that in the delicate tasks 
that I shal] have to perform vo tne other 
side of the sea, in my efforts truly and 
faithfully to interpret the principles 
and purposes of the country we love, I 
may have the encouragement and the 
added strength of your united sup- 
port?” He said: “I go to give the best 
that is in me to the common settlements 
which I must now assist in arriving 
at”. He promised to keep in constant 
communication with Washington and to 
make his stay as brief as possible. 


Should Senate Be Represented? 


There is an ancient and now almost 
forgotten document called the “consti- 
tution of the United States” which says, 
among other things, that the president 
“shall have power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the senate, to make 
treaties ” etc. There is a fairly general 
feeling in the senate that it should be 
consulted in advance and kept informed 
as to the peace treaty that is now to be 
shaped in Paris, inasmuch as it does 
little good to give “advice” after a treaty 
has been once formally accepted for 
ratification. 

The Republicans were i1 control 
when the peace treaty after the war 
with Spain was to be made in Paris, 
and they construed the constitution as 
meaning that the senate should have 
a full share in the matter, since it would 
be called upon to accept or reject the 
treaty. In other words all the execu- 
tive branch had to do was te arrange 
for the treaty negotiations, and not to 
carry them on. 

Presicent McKinley in that case ap- 
pointel Senator Davis of Minn., Sena- 
tor Frye of Me. and Senator Gray of 
Del. to represent the senate on the peace 
commission—the first two senators be- 
ing Republicans and the third a Demo- 
crat, All three were recognived as ex- 
perts in international law and foreign 
affairs and all were members of the 
senate committee on foreign relations, 
which would have to pass on the treaty 
later. 

President Wilson took another course 
and refused to name as our peace del- 
egates any senators or anyone who had 
ever been a senator. Here is his list: 
Himself, Secretary of State Lansing, 
Henry White, “Col.” E, M. House and 
Gen. T. H. Bliss, Henry White is a 
Republican, who had long experience 
in the diplomatic service but who has 
been retired for some years. “Col,” 
House is the “Man of Mystery” from 
Texas, who according to his admirers 
is an adept in diplomacy and who has 
been the power behind the throne in 
many countries, and according to his 
traducers is only a politician, rich as 
mud and equally slimy and inscrutable. 
G. W. Wickersham, who was attor- 
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ney-general under Taft, argued in an 
address in New York the other night 
that the absence of the president trom 
the country creates a vacancy in the 
office and makes it mandatory for the 
vice-president to take charge. as acting- 
president. Of course he is a Republi- 
can however. Vice-President Marshall 
says that he has been in favor of the 
president’s going to Paris and that he 
would not assume the presidential du- 
ties unless the courts ordered him to 
do so, 


Several resolutions have been intro- 
duced in congress raising this question. 
In the senate Senator Sherman of IIL, 
Rep., introduced one which declares the 
presidential office vacant and directs the 
vice-president to carry on the duties of 
the office until a new president can be 
elected by the people. Representative 
Rodenburg of I[ll., Rep., introduced a 
similar measure in the house. Of course 
these measures will not be adopted. 

Senator Cummins of Iowa, Rep., put 
in a measure which provides for a com- 
mittee of four Democrats and four Re- 
publicans from the senate to go to 
France and watch the situation there 
and report their conclusions to the sen- 
ate. This proposition also will be 
pigeon-holed as a matter of course. 

It is mainly the Republicans who are 
opposing the president’s trip, though 
some of the more independent Demo- 
crats also condemn it, Senator Reed of 
Mo., Dem., who has opposed the admin- 
istration at many points, says the presi- 
dent is incorrect in claiming that the 
American soldiers have been fighting to 
uphold his “14 points” and thinks that 
“there is no call for the president’s 
personal appearance at the peace con- 
ference”, 

The New York World, which is a 
strong Democratic paper but which also 
pitches into the administration now and 
then, publishes an editorial article head- 
ed “No place for a president”, It says 
that Wilson has taken on unnecessary 
trouble by monopolizing the peace busi- 
ness and has exposed himself to “every 


evil influence that desperate politicians 
can array against him”, It argues that 
he should “spike the Republican guns” 
by sending to Paris instead a delegation 
genuinely representing both the great 
political parties, and then, he would 
“triumph abroad and triumph at home.” 


Senator Walsh of Mont., Dem., said: 
“T am one of those who believe that 
the president is acting in accordance 
with duty in attending the conference.” 
Senator Johnson of Calif., Rep., char- 
acterized the president’s expli.nation as 
“intensely disappointing”, as he failed 
to give any definite information as to 
the program for reconstruction or the 
peace terms, and in these days when 
“open diplomacy” has been promised, 
this is a wrong to the people, who 
should be admitted to a greater share 
in the nation’s affairs, 


Representative Gillett of Mass., Rep., 
spoke of the address as “generalities, 
expressed in the president’s usual 
charming style.” See from what differ- 
ent points of view two able representa- 
tives saw the address: Mr. Hull of Tenn., 
Dem., said it was “a great message, 
worthy of the time and object for which 
it was presented”; Mr. Longworth of 
Ohio (Teddy’s son-in-law) dismissed it 
as “a dreary essay on certain problems 
of government, without any real sug- 
gestions for their solution and ending 


- with an apology which did not satisfy 


congress,” 


Speaker Clark called it “a fine mes- 
sage, literary as all the president’s mes- 
sages have been.” Democratic Leader 
Kitchin also said it was “fine and should 
furnish a satisfactory explanation to 
those who have criticized the president 
for going abroad.” 

Mr. Madden of IIl., Rep., was madden- 
ed at the address, which. he said shifted 
the railroad problem to congress after 
the president had confessed that he 
knew nothing about it. But anyway, 
he said, it was refreshing to find that 
the president “still has some confidence 
in the ability of congress to do some- 
thing.” 
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LAINIDS 
Occurrences and Observations of Interest Gleaned from the Toreign field 





GERMANY. 


Wilhelm Formally Abdicates. It was 
announced from Berlin several weeks 
ago that Wilhelm Hohenzollern had ab- 
dicated before he fled to Holland but 
the Berlin government, apparently not 
satisfied, recently demanded that he 
and the crown prince formally abdi- 
cate. The ex-kaiser promptly complied. 
_ In his abdication, dated Nov. 28, 
which the Berlin government made 
publit to answer various questions that 
had been raised as to his status, 
Wilhelm renounced forever his “rights 
to the crown of Prussia and the rights 
to the German imperial crown”, re- 
leased all military, naval and civil offi- 
cers from their oaths of fidelity to him 


and called on them to aid in protecting 
“the German people against the menac- 
ing dangers of anarchy, famine and for- 
eign domination”. As nothing has been 
said about the formal abdication of the 
former crown prince it is supposed that 
he retains his claim to the throne. 


German newspapers say that before 
leaving the country Wilhelm sought to 
shift the blame for the war to the 
shoulders of others, particularly for- 
mer Chancellor von Bethmann-Holwegg 
and former Foreign Minister von Jazow, 
and they charge that for several months 
prior to his going he systematically 
robbed the nation, sending out consid- 
erable treasure to neutral countries and 
carrying with him when he went much 


gold, silver, securities, etc., the propert, 
of the state, in addition to his own per- 
sonal property. 

Despite the fact that the Dutch au- 
thorities are closely watching the mov: 
ments of the Hohenzollerns, “Count” 
Hohenzollern is sxid to be scheming 
and working secretly to get back { 
Germany and regain his throne; a plot 
with this end in view was recently dis- 
covered in Berlin, according to press 
dispatches. High officers of the oli! 
German army have contrived to be- 
come leaders of the revolution, it is 
declared, and these men are doing their 
best to bring about the collapse of the 
revolution and clear the way for the 
return of their chiéf. Some of them 
have issued counter-revolutionary proc- 
lamations and have tried to dissolve 
the soldiers’ and workmen’s councils. 


Responsibility fer the War. The Ger- 
man government in a note sent to Switz- 
erland the other day for transmission 
proposed to the entente nations that « 
neutral commission be established to 
decide who was responsible for the 
war. Evidence adduced since the be- 
ginning of the war is more than enough 
to answer that question positively ani! 
for all time and more has been furnish- 
ed lately by the publication of officia! 
reports from the Bavarian minister «i 
Berlin to his home government in the 
summer of 1914. These show beyond 
peradventure that Germany and Aus- 
tria plotted to precipitate a war and 
that Austria made her drastic demands 
of Serbia with that as a primary object. 
It is shown further that the delivery of 
the ultimatum to Serbia was purposel) 
delayed until after the French presi 
dent and premier had gone to Russi: 
which would make it difficult for the 
entente nations to act concertedly ani 
quickly put counter measures into ef 
fect. 


Bavaria Breaks With Prussia. Dis- 
patches say that relations between Mu- 
nich and Berlin have been broken off 
because of Berlin’s efforts “to deceive 
the people by withholding the truth 
about conditions” and that Bavaria 
plans to open negotiations for a sepa- 
rate peace with the allies. Kurt Eisner, 
Jewish premier of Bavaria, declared 
not long ago that Bavaria, the other 
south German states and the Rhine 
provinces are ready for war against 
Prussia. The socialist council at Mu- 
nich demanded that the Berlin council 
dismiss from the cabinet Dr. W. S. 
Solf, Philip Scheidemann and Mathias 
Erzberger but Field Marshal von Hin- 
denburg who is supporting the govern- 
ment and has placed the army at its 
disposal refuses to have these men dis- 
missed or to resign himself. The field 
marshal announced a few days ago that 
the display of the red flag would not be 
taken as an offense so long as it was 
“displayed in a worthy manner” and 
he asserted that the same attitude must 
be expected from the soldiers’ and 
workmen’s council toward army em- 
blems. 

Berlin leaders charge that Eisner, at 
the instigation of Premier Clemenceau 
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of France, is seeking to separate south- 
ern and northern Germany and unite 
the southern states with the Austrian 
Germans into a federation that would 
dominate the three northern states. 

Thousands of Hanoverians have sign- 
ed a manifesto declaring that Hanover 
wants to be free from Berlin and Prus- 
sia. In Dusseldorf where the red flag 
has completely supplanted the national 
flag the radical socialists are deter- 
mined that a German socialist republic 
shall be set up as the government of 
Germany and if they don’t get what 
they want, they threaten, they will call 
a universal strike that will deliver the 
country to famine, anarchy and civil 
war. 

In a few big manufacturing plants in 
Berlin the working men have thrown 
the management out and taken sole con- 
trol themselves while in others the em- 
ployees are clamoring for exorbitant 
increases in wages, shorter hours and 
other concessions which if granted 
would spell inevitable ruin for the 
owners, 


Convention Called. A convention of 
delegates representing all the soldiers’ 
and workmen’s councils in the country 
has been called to meet in Berlin Dec. 
i6. All political elements except the 
ultra radicals, it seems, agree that a 
national assembly must be held; the 
people’s council at Breslau a few days 
ago sent an ultimatum to Berlin de- 
manding the imnfediate convocation of 
the constituent assembly. Among the 
questions to be decided by such an as- 
sembly is the separation of the church 
and state against which the Catholic 
bishops have protested violently. 





Troops Being Demobilized. All Ger- 
maa soldiers except the classes of 1898 
and 1899 which are to be held in serv- 
ice until von Hindenburg sees fit to let 
them go are being discharged as rapid- 
ly as possible, the schedule of demo- 
bilization being. carried out as rapidly 
as the troops reach their respective 
headquarters. 





TURKEY. 


Decamped with Cash. Simultaneously 
with the departure from Constantino- 
ple of Enver Pasha, former minister of 
war, and his colleagues some 25,000,000 
Turkish pounds in public funds disap- 
peared, evidently having been carried 
off by the far-sighted officials or trans- 
ferred by them to banks in neutral 
countries, 





The Government of Turkey until 
peace has been settled has been arrang- 
ed for, an allied organization formed 
for that purpose having taken charge. 
Since Turkey capitulated there has 
been practically no disorder and no 
trouble for the simple reason that the 
Turks were so completely whipped that 
they could not start anything of that 
kind, The entire political organization 
of the country has been overturned; 
the corrupt, tyrranical “committee of 
union and progress” which for a dec- 
ade had run the country has gone and 
a new Turkish government has been 


set up in its place. Economically the 
country is in a chaotic condition. Prices 
of the bare necessities of life are so 
high that persons who must depend on 
a fixed income are said to be starving. 
Meals in hotels cost as high as $10 each 
and even the cheapest, shoddiest suit 
of clothes costs about 10 times as much 
as a good suit in the United States in 
normal times. 


Americans Wed Natives. Twenty- 
five out of the 59 officers and men who 
have remained with the U. S. gunboat 
Scorpion in the Golden Horn since the 
breaking off of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Turkey and the United States 
have wedded Levantine women. 


PERU. 

The Old Dispute between Peru and 
Bolivia over the provinces of Tacna 
and Arica is again causing unrest in 
these two countries and Chile and 
threatening to provoke serious trouble. 
Lately anti-Peruvian riots have occur- 
red at several places in Chile, Peruvian 
consuls being attacked in some in- 
stances, it is said, 

After protesting vigorously Peru 
withdrew her consuls from Chile and 
the iatter instructed her consuls to 
Peru to return home if “circumstances 
justified”. Reports tell of hostile dem- 
onstrations in various cities in Peru, 
Chile and Bolivia; at a great anti-Peru- 
vian fete in Santiago, Chile, demands 
were made for the incorporation into 
Chile of the disputed territory and the 
immediate increase of the army and 
naval forces. Both Peru and Chile have 
begun caliing their army and naval re- 
serves, according to dispatches, and 
Brazil which has long been Chile’s 
staunch friend has withdrawn her min- 
ister from Peru. 

As attacks were made on British and 
French establishments in Peru during 
the disturbances there, there are sus- 
picions that German agitators are at 
work, hoping to bring about war. 

The Peruvian and Chilean govern- 
ments, it is said, desire that the Tacna- 
Arica dispute be taken under consider- 
ation_by the peace congress with a view 
to final adjustment, The Peruvians and 
Bolivians wish to have President Wil- 
son’s principal of self-determination 
applied to the settlement of this South 
American “Alsace-Lorraine question”; 
the former believe that the provinces 
would become permanently part of 
Peru if the matter were left to the in- 
habitants thereof to decide and the 
latter are equaily sure that the inhab- 
itants would vote in favor of perma- 
nent union with Bolivia. 


BELGIUM. 

King Returns to Brussels. King Al- 
bert, accompanied by Queen Elizabeth, 
Princes Leopold and Charles and Prin- 
cess Marie Jose, a few days ago returned 
to Brussels the Belgian capital which 
since early in the war had been beld 
by the Germans. The king and his fam- 
ily were escorted by Belgiaa, French, 
British and American troops, Flowers 
were strewn before the procession 
through the city and the enormous 


crowd which had gathered for the cere- 
mony welcomed the royal family loud- 
ly and enthusiastically. After attend- 
ing the first session of the parliament 
at the palais de la nation the king re- 
viewed the troops. 





Luxemburg to Rejoin Belgium? Dis- 
patches indicate that the overthrow of 
the German grand duchess of Luxem- 
burg is im ‘nent and that the Luxem- 
burgers are planning to estab!'ish a re- 
pubiic. Belgians believe that if this 
is done Luxemburg will be annexed to 
Belgium because it was formerly part 
of the Belgian province: of the same 
name and because the Luxemburgers 
regard the Belgians as their brothers 
and Belgium as their motherland. Many 
of them have served as volunteers with 
the Belgian army in the great war. 
Prussia by intrigue induced the great 
powers in 1839 to force Belgium to give 
up the territory now known as the 
grand duchy of Luxemburg, The peo- 
ple bitterly oppo**d and resented this 
Hun scheme but they could not help 
themselves. However, they consistently 
refused to become Germanized and now 
they are rejoiced at the opportunity pre- 
sented to free themselves from German 
influence and control. 





An Explosion of Munition Trains at 
Hamont, in northeastern Belgium, di- 
rectly east of Antwerp, resulted in the 
killing or wounding of more than 1000 
persons, most of them German soldiers 
who had been plundering the munition- 
laden trains. Much property in the 
vicinity was destroyed by the explo- 
sion or by the flames which followed 
it. The blast resulted from a bonfire, 
kindled by some children, being. com- 
municated to two German munition 
trains standing at the station, 





Spain Warned Huns of U.S. Accord- 
ing to recent statements of Cardinal 
Mercier, primate of Belgium, the Span- 
ish minister.to Belgium, soon after the 
inauguration of the Germans’ unrestrict- 
ed submarine warfare, called on the 
German governor general in Brussels 
and warned him that the Americans 
were exasperated and on the point of 
joining the allies against Germany, an 
action which, he declared, would bring 
about the defeat of the central empires. 
The governc. general pooh-poohed this 
suggestion, declaring that the Ameri- 
cans could not help the allies, that it 
would take them three years to get 
ready to strike and that before that 
time “France and her modest ally, the 
British,” would be crushed. Cardinal 
Mercier said that during the occupation 
of Belgium 49 Belgian priests were tor- 
tured and put to death by the Germans 
and that 12,000 men were taken from 
his diocese and forced to work in Ger- 
many. 

TEACHERS WANTED. 
$100 TO $150 MONTH, ; 

U. S. Government wants 10,000 clerks et 
$1100 to $1800 year; short hours and long 
vacations, with pay. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. A88, Rochester, 
N. Y., for free list positions open and 
sample examination questions.—Advt, 
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Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 





Education Among the Ancient Mexicans. 

The writings of early Spanish trav- 
elers and explorers as well as the 
hieroglyphics of the Indians indicate 
that the inhabitants of Mexico in an- 
cient times had an organized system of 
education. From an article on the 
subject in Inter-America, based on these 
records, we condense the following in- 
teresting information: 

There were schools and teachers and 
in addition the people were taught 
by “education’s hidden co-operators”— 
climate, race, customs, social conditions, 
political institutions and religious be- 
liefs. Though the ancient Mexicans 
left ne works treating on the subject 
of education, something of their moral 
tendencies and their educational aims 
and practices is revealed by their paint- 
ings and hieroglyphs. 

They were highly religious and had 
all together some 40,000 temples, served 
by priests who were much respected 
and whose work was closely related to 
politics. Their religion was a mixture 
of great and puerile ideas, overlain by 
superstitious practices. Their principal 
god was the god of war, a fierce, san- 
guinary deity who could be placated, 
they believed, only by beholding at his 
feet the palpitating hearts of numerous 
human victims. 


They fanatically participated in wars 


to bring back booty and prisoners. The 
latter were looked after carefully and 
fattened to be offered in due time as 
sacrifices to the god, To further please 
this deity they devoted themselves to 
the severest and most painful penances 
such as drawing blood by pricking 
themselves in various parts of the body 
or piercing their ears or tongues and 
passing numerous reeds and straws 
through the openings. They believed 
that those who died in war or in cap- 
tivity went to dwell in the “house of 
the sun”. All their teachings and their 
system of education were of a nature 
well calculated to make the young men 
valiant and pious warriors, 

At birth boy babies were dedicated to 
warfare and girl babies to the homely 
duties of looking after the household 
and bringing up chiidren. The father 
and mother shared the work of educat- 
ing the young children, the former tak- 
ing charge of the boys and the latter 
taking charge of the girls. To make 
them sound and strong it was the cus- 
tom to bathe the children repeatedly in 
cold water, even in the winter, to clothe 
them lightly and provide a hard bed for 
their repose. 

At the age of four the father set his 
boy to work carrying small bundles or 
water in small vessels, thus beginning 
a training designed to fit him for the 
carrying of heavy burdens on reaching 
maturity, a variety of work which had 
to be performed by men of all classes 





as there were no beasts of burden to be 
depended on. When the boy reached 
the age of seven his father began teach- 
ing him his trade as it was the custom 
for the son to take up the occupation 
followed by his father. 

It is interesting to note that in sever- 
al particulars thé habits and customs 
of these people were similar to those of 
Oriental peoples. A particularly strik- 
ing point of similzrity is found in the 
training of girls; the ancient Mexicans 
cultivated in their daughters a deep 
sense of modesty and accustomed them 
to go always covered, the same as 
was and is done in Oriental lands, 

Lazy or refactory children were pun- 
ished by pricking their bodies with 
thorns of the maguey or American aloe 
(also called the “century plant”), by 
beating them with sticks or by making 
them inhale the asphyxiating fumes 
from burning red pepper or chile. 

Special pains were taken to impress 
on everyone the necessity and value of 
politeness, of love and compassion for 
others, of care to avoid offending others 
or hurting their feelings, of doing right 
and of being strictly truthful. 

There were two kinds of schools, 
the “calmecac” and the “telpuchcalli”, 
the former, it seems, being designed for 
the education of the nobles and the 
latter for the education of the middle 
classes, Practically the only difference 
between the éducation of the nobles 
and that of the plebeians, it is believed, 
was that the former were not taught 
mercantile subjects. The public educa- 
tion of males began at the age of 15 and 
that of females at the age of 12 or 13. 

Pupils of both sexes were received by 
both kinds of schools but the boys and 
girls were kept separate and were at 
all times closely and carefully looked 
after. Discipline was rigid and severe 
and the life of the pupils was one of 
seclusion, constant work and harsh 
penance. Orders of superiors were 
obeyed to the letter, regardless of sea- 
son, hour 62 weather. Severe punish- 
ments, including death, were inflicted 
for infractions. 

The pupils in the “calmecac” consist- 
ed of two classes: those who were later 
to enter the priesthood and remain in 
it until death and those who were to 
be given religious and civic training 
until the time came for them to marry. 
For women the proper age fol marriage 
was from 15 to 18 and for men it was 
from 20 to 22 years. 

The education of the young was al- 
most exclusively in the hands of the 
priests who thus fashioned and molded 
their characters as they willed, incul- 
cating in all a profound respect for the 
gods and their ministers. The priests 
were also the counselors of t 1e humble 
classes as well as of those high in au- 
thority and even the nobility. By their 


exemplary conduct they won the love 
and respect of the people. 

Among the subjects taught in the 
schools were the followin,: Hiero- 
glyphic reading and writing, oratory, 
numbers, astronomy, astrology, chron- 
ology, geography, history and mythol- 
ogy. 

These ancient people produced books 
dealing with history, wanderings, gene- 
alogies, the civil and criminal codes. 
the calendar, mythology, the art of 
divination, astronomy, usages and cus- 
toms, geographical and topographical 
plans, charts of cities, accounts and 
tributes, lands and properties, statutes 
and legal actions; songs-and hymns to 
the gods, etc. 

The Aztec book, according to one 
authority, was formed of a single leaf 
from 12 to 15 inches wide and frequent- 
ly 60 or 70 feet lov, folded in squares 
or in zig-zag fashion so that on opening 
it the leaves were exposed to view. 
Tablets of wood were attached to each 
of the outside or end folds, giving the 
volume a neat appearance. 

For every social act there were set 
rules which all together constituted the 
code of politeness. Discourses or 
harangues were learned in the homes 
or in the schools and these were re- 
peated on similar occasions without the 
slightest variation. 

The ancient Mexicans were familiar 
with the four fundamental arithmetical 
operations as well as complicated cal- 
culations. They applied mathematics 
to the study of astronomy, understood 
the cause of eclipses and had a system 
of weights and measures. The fact that 
they had a working knowledge of geom- 
etry is evidenced by the regularity of 
certain of their astronomical sculptures, 
symmetr. in tracing an~ dividing the 
circle, the distribution of lands and the 
measurement of areas, 

Merchants who made long journeys 
contributed to the knowledge of geog- 
raphy. History was repeated by oral 
tradition and was perpetuated by paint- 
ings and songs for which the popular 
liking was considerable. 

As they were essentially a fighting 
people, they gave considerable attention 
to athletics and sports calculated to en- 
hance their physical strength and prow- 
ess. In the schools the pupils had ex- 
ercises in the use of arms and al! of the 
people participated in dancing and the 
games of ball and volador of which all 
were quite fond. In the principal vil- 
lages there was a spot coverel with 
plaster and kept smooth and clean ex- 
pressly for the use of ball players. 

The: produced a dramatic poetry of 
their own and had theaters in which 
funny farces were played. These were 
in the ernter of markets or in the courts 
of temples. 

The arts and sciences might have 
developed to a nigh degree among these 
ancient people had not the Europeans 
come near the end of the 15th century, 
overthrown their government and de- 
stroyed their civilization, 


Man must, before everything else, occu- 
py himself with his intelligence—Cousin. 
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&_GOVERNMENT NOTES 





Food and Clothing Go First. Owing to 
the urgent need in Europe of food and 
clothing railroad authorities have canceled 
permits for the shipment of many articles 
to the seaboard for export, deeming them 
messential in the face of existing emer- 
sencies. Foodstuffs particularly for the 
selgian relief commission and for neutral 
ountries and clothing for Belgium and 
northern France will have precedence, it 
vas stated. 


Preparing for 1920 Census. The census 
bureau has already begun preparations for 
‘aking the next decennial census; the work 
; to be started on a large scale about next 
luly, it.is announced. It is probable that 
mic or two of the large buildings in Wash- 
ngton now being used by the war depart- 
cent will be given over for carrying on 
he work at the government seat. 


Rise in Anthracite Curbed. The fuel ad- 
vinistration issued a warning to retail coal 
calers the other day that the price of coal 
ay be advanced only so far as the recent 
wage increase to anthracite miners war- 
rants. Consumers are asked to notify their 
ocal fuel administrations whenever excess 
harges are made, 





Gen. Crozier Resigns. Maj. Gen. Crozier, 
mmander of the department of the 
Northeast, has tendered his resignation 
from the army to take effect Jan. 1. Gen. 
rozier has been in the army 42 years. He 
vas born in 1855 and was graduated from 
Vest Point military academy in 1876. Prior 
‘o his appointment to his present post he 
was chief of the ordnance division. 





Building Restrictions Off. Measures re- 
tricting the building of non-war structures 
have been abandoned, the war industries 
board has announced. Permits for. build- 
ng operations of any character are no 
onger required. 





To Order Convoys Home. Since the 
rinistice was signed American naval es- 
\blishments in European waters are being 
apidly reduced, A limited number of 
mall eraft, destroyers and submarines, 
vill be kept in foreign waters for an in- 
lefinite period, it is said, to act as escorts 
ud for patrol work but the greater part 
of this class of craft which were used prin- 
ipally as convoys is to be ordered home in 
the near future. A big repair station will 
be retained for a time at the naval base at 
ljrest in order to take care of the trans- 
rts sent to bring the soldiers back home. 





Motor Truck Line. A number of army 
notor trucks have been released to the 
post office department to be used in the 
delivery of mail. In Utah a mail route 115 
iniles long operated by army ,trucks has 
heen established. The maintenance of mail 
service along this line formerly cost around 
*78,000 a year. Officials believe that under 
the present system, with discharged sol- 
liers operating the trucks at $4 a day, the 
xpenses will be reduced nearly one-half. 


The Airplane Service. During the present 
period of demobilization the problem of 
letermining to what extent the army air- 
craft production will be continued is be- 
ing studied with utmost care by those hav- 
ng authority over this branch of the sepv- 
ce. That the air service is a field in 
which great developments are possible is 
ucknowledged on every hend but to contin- 
ec to inerease its personnel as the present 


facilities for doing so would permit is re- 
warded as hardly fitting; rather it is to 
determine to what extent and how fast the 
production of aircraft shall be reduced and 
how many of those now connected with the 
service shall be retained. At present there 
are contracts for the manufacture of be- 
tween 25,000 and 30,000 planes. Some 32 
fully equipped flying fields are being main- 
tained, besides a number of aviation 
schools capable of turning out about 2,000 
men a month. In addition there are thou- 
sands of skilled aviators and airplane me- 
chanics in France, to whom, it is generally 
believed, positions with the airplane serv- 
ice will be offered first because of their ex- 
perience and proved worth. The importance 
of the aircraft industry in peace times as 
well as in war renders essential the manu- 
facturing of various types of machines yet 
but it is also certain, officials believe, that 
most of the existing contracts for airplane 
construction will be canceled. 


Fuel Administration Winding Up, The 
fuel administration is gradually terminat- 
ing its various activities preparatory to 
the time when peace shall-be finally estab- 
lished when its duties and powers auto- 
matically end. While all the divisions are 
allowed to function so long as their serv- 
ices are required they are being dispensed 
with as soon as they become unnecessary. 








Receipts for Telegrams Suspended. As 
an experiment the post office department 
has authorized the Western Union and the 
Postal Telegraph companies to discontinue 
the custom of having people sign receipts 
whenever telegrams are delivered to them. 


NEWSPAPER VIEWS 


Wichita Eagle—In the days following 
peace, everything is going to show a trend 
toward a betterment, or an effort at per- 
fection. The returning men from France 
who have had efficiency drilled into them 
at all times, are going to be largely re- 
sponsible for this movement. In that it 
will be contagious, will be sufficient reason 
for everyone making an effort to attain 
perfection in whatever they are doing, no 
matter what the task. The war has proven 
that the best is none too good. 














—_—- -——- 


Washington Post—-Look out for sudden 
affectionate demonstrations from neutrals 
who have been waiting to see which way 
the cat would jump. 





Toronto Globe—*Peace with justice” is 
the Prussian cry now. In our angriest mo- 
ments we never contemplated being cruel 
enough to give them full justice, 





Pittsburgh Gazette-Times,—A million 
British lives saerificed for civilization. 
There is something for the cynic who in- 
sinuates from time to time that the Eng- 
lish let their allies do the fighting. 





Toronto ‘Telegram.— Appeals to Ger- 
many’s heart can be postponed until the 
allies have perfected their appeal to Ger- 
many’s hide. 

New York World.—The Socialists, who 
created ‘a noise out of all proportion to 
their numbers, have come out of the elec- 
tion thoroughly defeated and discredited. 
The anti-war cry, their pro-German atti- 





tude generally and the disintegration of 
their forces under false leaders landed 
them once more among the negligible 
quantities in politics. 





Minneapolis Tribune. — Remembering 
what Admiral Dewey was up against 20 
years ago, General Pershing may be look- 
ing forward with some trepidation to the 
“hero” days that will follow the war. 

St. Paul Pioneer Press.—Argument for 
Jane Addams as a member of the peace 
commission is not strengthened by the fact 
that she was selected by those German 
women as a mark for their starvation 
propaganda. 





Toledo Blade —“I’m wondering,” remark- 
ed the Man on the €ar, “if Wilsan’s 14 
points couldn’t be reduced to one point, 
and make it blunt.” 





New York Tribune.——Now that it is all 
over the Argentinians are sorry they didn’t 
get on the band wagon. 





Brooklyn Eagle—One of the saddest 
things to be reeorded in history is the 
sadness of the Bull Moose party. They 
handed over the government to the Demo- 
crats at a time when $24,000,000,000 a year 
had to be spent. 


New York Times.—Some humiliation of 
course will be spared the Germans by rea- 
son of his inability to feel the contempt of 
the world. 





Florida Times-Union.—An Indian never 
laughs and a Chinaman never whistles. 
What ideal office boys they would make. 





Watertown Times.—Press reports have 
contained no accounts of celebrations in 
Germany on account of the Republican 
gains in congress. 


Providence Bulletin—Herr Ebert, the 
new chancellor, declares that “Germany 
has completed her revolution.” Neverthe- 
less, there is a widespread suspicion that 
everything German will continue to revolve 
dizzily for some time yet. 


Williamsport Grit—After durable peace 
must come durable roads for America. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat.—The kaiser 
was right about one thing. He never took 
any nonsense from the United States, Ev- 
erything we said and did was full of sense. 


Albany Knickerbocker Press.—If there 
is a coal famine this winter Dr. Garfield’s 
name might as well be Kaiser. 

Columbia Record.—German efficiency has 
had a sufficiency. 

Columbus Dispatch— Looks as though 
Prussian officers might as well begin prac- 
tising stepping off the sidewalks now to 
let civilians pass. 


Ohio State Journal.—It is going to be 
pretty hard on the poor, patient German 
people, with all the other things they have 
to bear, not to have any more atrocities to 
look forward to. 





St. Louis Star—Germany has found a 
substitute for everything else. It shouldn’t 
be hard to find a substitute for the kaiser. 





New Orleans Item.—Germany found that 
the easiest way to deal with the allies was 
to take the helm from Wilhelm. 


Thousands government jobs open to teach- 
ers. Salaries $1100 to $1800. Write Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. A84, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list positions open.—Advt. 
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More Everyday French. 


CHINAMAN, an Arab, or even a 
A Russian regards French and Eng- 

lish as being so closely similar 
that they are virtually only dialects of 
the same language. A large percentage 
of our English words are taken directly 
from the French or are so near like 
French words that a foreigner with a 
good head for “putting two and two 
together” is able to grasp the sense of 
an English book even if he knows no 
English, but if he knows French. 

On the contrary a person who knows 
only English or French finds himself 
totally at sea when he starts to learn 
Russian, Chinese or Arabic for instance. 
In the first place he almost never runs 
across a word that is at all similar to 
English; in the second place the whole 
structure of the words and language is 
radically different, and in the third 
place the written letters or characters 
used to express the language on paper 
are totally different from our Roman 
alphabet. This Roman alphabet is now 
used not only for English, French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, etc., but even for German 
and the other languages of the north of 
Europe to a large extent. 

If you want to learn other languages 
you must be a good guesser. You can’t 











a’ways have a dictionary by you so as 


to look up the meaning of a word; you 
have to exercize your wits and also to 
gather the meaning of words by know- 
ing the meaning of the context or ac- 
companying words. 

For instance the mo’'o of France is 
“Liberte, egalite, fraternite’—leeb-air- 
tai, ai-gal-ee-tai, fra-tehr-nee-tai. Any- 
one ought to be able to. guess the mean- 
ing of these three words, for all of them 
are similar to our English words for 
the same thing. They are similar be- 
cause in both cases they came from the 
Latin. 

Equality was one of the doctrines 
laid down in our declaration of inde- 
pendence, and though we have not liv- 
ed up to it, we Americans have a pretty 
fair idea of what it means. And the 
French also do not need to have it ex- 
plained to them. The doctrine of equal- 
ity has never received much favor 
- among the Germans and so it will no 
doubt take some time for the idea to 
sink into their consciousness. Their 
word for it is “gleichfoermigkeit”— 
like-form-ness. The cumbersome length 
of this word shows that they don’t 
have to use it often. Their word for 
“beer” is short—“bier”. 

The French apply the word “egal” in 
various ways. “C’est egal”—sai-tai-gal 
—means “it is equal”’—it is all the 
same. “Tout de meme”—too duh maim 
—also means “all the same”. “C’est le 
meme-chose”—sai luh maim-shoze— 
means “it is the same thing.” 

A very common phrase in French is 
“c’est a dire”—sai-tah-deer—meaning 
“that is to say”. “Cela s’entend”—suh- 


lah sahng-tahngd—means “that under- 
stands itself’—that is understood. A 
phrase that is equivocal or is capable 
of two constructions is a “double en- 
tente”—doobl’ ahng-tahngt—double un- 
derstanding. The “entente” nations are 
the ones that had an “understanding” 
before the war. 

A person who is opposite you at table 
or at a dance or the like is “vis-a-vis”— 
vees-ah-vee; the “vis” is.the sanie word 
in both cases, but the first “s” is sound- 
ed and carried over to the following 
vowel, “Le bureau de poste est vis-a- 
vis Veglise”—luh bu-ro duh post ai 
vees-ah-vee lai-glees—means “The post- 
office is opposite the church.” 

“Dos-a-dos”—dose ah do—is French 
for “back to back”. In dancing the 
Virginia reel one of the figures is called 
“dos-a-dos”, because the dancers pass 
round each other back to back. But 
the rural pronunciation in this country 
is “do-see-do.” 

The French constantly interlard their 
talk with “voila” and “voici”—v’wah- 
lah and v’wah-see, “Voila” is really 
a combination of two words meaning 
“see there”, and “voici” is a similar 
combination meaning “see here”, or 
“here is”, “behold”, If you accost a 
Frenchman and ask him any question 
he will often begin his answer by say- 
ing “Voila”. It is his signal for you to 
pay attention to what he is about to 
say and make sure that you understand. 
It is like our people say “listen”, or 
“see here”, or “look”. 

If you were looking for the post- 
office and the Frenchman was near 
enough to point it out, he would say 
“Voila”—meaning there it is, that’s it. 
If a clerk in a store brought you some 
article you had asked for he might say 
“Voici”—here it is, this is it. 

The French put many meanings into 
these and other “portmanteau words”. 
Two Frenchmen will argue for a long 
time over something, and then one of 
them will shrug his shoulders, throw 
up his hands and exclaim “Voila”. It 
is their way of dismissing the subject 
or adding the finishing comment. An- 
other expression they also use in such 
cases is “Mais, que voulez-vous”—mai 
kuh voo-lai voo—but what would you 
—what can you expect. 

On the Stars and Stripes, the Amer- 
ican soldiers’ paper published in Paris, 
are found the words: “Ne peut pas etre 
vendu”—nuh poo (as in “put’”) pah- 
zait vahng-du—not can not be sold. It 
means that the copy has been paid for 
by a subscriber and that it is not in- 
tended to be sold again. 

The papers tell about the “Souvenez- 
Vous” society of France—this being a 
society that has been organized for the 
purpose of keeping up the boycott 
against Germans and German products. 
“Souvenez-vous” — soo-vuh-nai voo — 
means “remember-you”; the term is 
used as we used “Remember the 
Maine”, or “Lest we forget”. 

Anyone ought to be able to guess 
what “souvenez-vous” meant, for we 
have the French word “souvenir” 
which means a remembrance. In short 
you will be surprised to find how much 


French you can understand if you go 
at it this way—not regarding it as a 
hopeless lingo like Russian or Chinese 
but as something that is only a little 
different from your own speech. 

The professional teachers of French 
do not lay stress on this and therefore 
it takes a student a long time to learn 
a very little French. In fact the aver- 
age student of French in school or col- 
lege can spend two years or. more on 
the language without making much 
headway, and if such a student were 
set down in France or asked to explain 
the significance of a hundred French 
terms in common use he might be lost. 

For example a cablegram says that 
“the main peace conference will be 
held at Quai d’Orsay and not at Ver- 
sailles.” Now, what does that mean? 
No French lexicon tells us what or 
where “Quai d’Orsay”—kai dor-sai—is. 

In French the word “quai” means 
landing or wharf; we have the same 
word in English, only we spell. il 
“quay” and pronounce it—with no rea- 
son whatever—“kee”, instead of “kai’’. 
The Quai d’Orsay literally means a cer- 
tain landing on the Seine in Paris, but 
figuratively. it signifies the seat co: the 
French government, as the government 
offices are near there, just as “Downing 
street” in London is the seat of the 
British government. ; 

The French pronunciation of Ver- 
sailles is “vair-sah-ee-yuh”. They have 
the same sound of “Il” in Bruxelles— 
bru-seh-yuh—(Brussels), Marseilles— 
mar-seh-yuh—etc. As everybody knows, 
the word “Seine” is pronounced “sain” 
—and we apply the term “seine” in 
English to a kind of fishing net, such 
as is used by the Seine fishermen. 

Many of the new terms adopted into 
English come from the French—and es- 
pecially terms used in the war. Before 
the war only a few of our people had 
ever heard the word “questionaire”, 
and the word can be found in few of 
our dictionaries. It is a French word, 
and now everybody knows what it 
means, without “looking it up” in any 
dictionary. 

The word “automobile” is a French 
word of Latin origin, meaning merely 
“self-moving”. Most of the first autos 
in this country were brought from 
France and they brought the French 
terminology with them. The word 
“chauffeur” is French and all it means 
is a fireman or stoker. The exact 
French pronunciation is impossible of 
expression in English, but it is nearly 
“sho-fur”, with the accent on both syl- 
lables. 

The word “garage” is also French, 
as we know. It means merely a shed, 
or more particularly a shed for engines 
or cars. We have also adopted the 
French term “chassis” for the running- 
gear of an auto. The French pronuncia-' 
tion. is “shas-see”, but in this country 
the tendency is to call it “shas-sis”. 

The French term for “spark-plug” is 
“bougie”—bdo-zhee—meaning original- 
ly a candle. A motor-truck is called a 
“camion automobile”—cam-ee-ong o-to- 
mo-beel—or simply “camion”. Oil is 
“huile”—weel; the French term for gas- 
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oline is “essence”—es-onse (the British 
call it “petrol”). The French word for 
an auto or bicycle tire is “pneumatique” 
_and they give the word an odd pro- 
nunciation—something like “pner-mat- 
eek”. The word for “wheel” is “roue” 
—roo. 

“Allez vite”’—al-lai veet—means “go 
fast”. The term for “slow” is “lente- 
ment”—lahng-tuh-mahng. “Tout de 
suite’—too duh sweet—is a phrase you 
constantly hear in France. It means 
literally “all of following”, and it sig- 
nifies “immediately”. “Take care” or 
“look out” is “Prenez garde”—pruh-nai 
gard. The warning “attention”—at- 
tahng-see-ong—is also used. The French 
for “never mind” is “n’importe”—nam- 
port. 

Often the sign “solde” is placed on 
goods in a French store. This doesn’t 
mean. that the goods are “so'd” in the 
[-nglish sense but that a “sale” is going 
on and bargains to be had, The French 
have no word equivalent to our Eng- 
lish word “cheap”; the nearest term 
they have to it is “bon marche”—bong 
mar-shai—good market. “Too much” 
is “trop chere”—tro shair—too dear. 

“Ma chere”—mah shair—my dear—is 
often heard; also “mon cheri”—mong 
sher-ee—as applied to a male, and “ma 
cherie’—mah_ sher-ee—to a _ female. 
“Ma chere amie”’—mah shair am-ee— 
means “my dear friend.” Frenchmen 
greet one another in the slang phrase 
as “mon gar”’—mong gahr. This word 
“gar” is missing from many French 
lexicons; “mon gar” is the French for 
“my boy”. “Mon vieux”—mong vee- 
vuh—meaning “my old fellow”—is also 
commonly used as a greeting among 
familiar spirits. 

As we know, the French term applied 
to the Huns is “Boche”—“les Boches”— 
lai bosh—but this word is not found in 
most French dictionaries. It is very 
customary for the French soldiers to 
apply the adjective “sales”—sal—mean- 
ing “dirty’—to the Huns—namely “les 
sales Boches”. There is a pun in this 
phrase, for the original form of “boche” 
was “alboche”, and so “les alboches” 
and “les sales boches” are both pro- 
nounced “lai sal bosh”. 

The French have a lot of humor and 
this has he ped to carry them through 
their terrible sufferings. Their word 
for “machine-gun” is “mitrailleuse”’— 
mee-trai-yuse—but the soldiers call this 
weapon by the nickname of “machine 
a decoudre”—mash-een ah dai-coodr’— 
an “unsewing-machine”; or they call 
it a “moulin a cafe”—moo-lang ah caf- 
ai—a coffee-mill, 

A motorcycle is nicknamed a “teuf- 
teuf”—toof-toof—or choo-choo, A bayo- 
net.is playfully termed a “tourne- 
boche”—toorn-bosh—or “turn Hun”—a 
pun on the term “tournebroche”— 
toorn-brosh—or turning-spit, used in 
roasting meat before a fire. A bayonet 
is also called a “cure-dents”—cure- 
dahng—a toothpick. It is this sort of 
French that our boys over there con- 
Stantly hear around them—rather than 
the French of the textbook or class- 
room or dictionary, 








tracts, from various current 

sources, involving slips in com- 
position, While the faultless writing 
and speaking of the English language 
should not be regarded as a life-and- 
death matter it is worth while, in pass- 
ing, to take note of mistakes that are 
observed, with a view to avoiding things 
of that sort. 

The commoner mistakes in English 
fall into a few well-marked classes. We 
are all of us bothered now and then by 
hitching a plural subject to a singular 
verb or vice versa. This error usually 
happens where there is some confusion 
in the author’s mind as to what is really 
the subject, and especially where the 
subject and verb are somewhat separ- 
ated. Examine the following three il- 
lustrations: 

“Expenditure of funds are carefully 
safeguarded by a responsible commit- 
tee of business men.”—Boy Scout Cir- 
cular. 

“Unless a proper adjustment of the 
books and excess profits tax returns 
are made, taxpayers will pay more tax 
than will be justly due under the law.” 
—Federal Tax Service Corporation. 

“It was said the character of the 
waves were similar to those then re- 
corded.”—Magazine Article. 

One very common fault is to use an 
extra “that” in sentences which include 
auxiliary clauses—a “that” being used 
both before and after the auxiliary 
clause, where only one is proper. You 
will find this error in the following two 
specimens: 

“There is no way to tell how this 
matter will work until it is put in force, 
and I am very sure that if it is going to 
be detrimental to the people that con- 
gress will repeal it.”—Letter of Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

“Commissioner Gardner asserted that 

while there was much waste of men 
and materia's in the war, that it had 
drawn the American people from the 
ways of extravagance and taught them 
economy and thrift."—Newspaper Ar- 
ticle. 
‘ The way to avoid this mistake is to 
cut out the auxiliary clause and see if 
the sentence reads properly; if this 
makes two “thats” come together, one 
of them should be left out. For instance 
in the first sentence we have: “I am 
very sure that if it is going to be detri- 
mental to the people that congress will 
repeal it.”. We cut out the auxiliary 
clause “if it is going to be detrimental 
to the people”, and this leaves the sen- 
tence: “I am very sure that * * * that 
congress will repeal it.” 

In the second specimen we remove 
the auxiliary clause “while there was 
much waste of men and materials in 
the war”, and the sentence becomes: 
“Commissoner Gardner asserted that 
** * that it had drawn the American 
people”, etc, We thus readily see that 


Povey, ts are a few sample ex- 





and that one must be cut out. 

The verbs “lie” and “lay” and their 
past tenses are stickers for a_ great 
many people. Here are three modern 
instances: 

“So far about 10,000 Russians have 
lain down their arms”.—War Dispatch. 

“Bend it down so it will lay inside of 
rim.”—Automobile Book, 

“Their sole profit will lay in the 
handling of vast volumes of advertis- 
ing.”"—Book on Authorship. 

The Russians may have “lain” down 
on their arms all right but they certain- 
ly have not “lain” them down; they 
“laid” them down. In the second sen- 
tence if it had been a hen that was be- 
ing Lent down, possibly she might be 
expected to “lay inside the rim”, but 
as this was a tire tube, the proper form 
is, “so it will lie inside the rim.” Peo- 
ple don’t “lay” down, they “lie” down 
(some lie up and down, for that matter). 
But you “lay” a carpet down, and a 
person may also “lay” himself down. 

The third example should have been: 
“The sole profit will lie in the han- 
dling”, etc., not “lay” in the handling. 
Profits are not in the habit of “lay- 
ing”, like hens; if there are any profits 
they may “lie” in the handling of vast 
volumes of advertising, as here alleged. 
Many prophets also “lie”, but that is in 
another sense. 

Many people have heard it said that 
“whom” and not “who” was the proper 
pronoun to use if anyone wanted to 
be very precise. And this idea leads 
them to use “whom” where the form 
should be “who”, as in the following 
three current examples: 

“It was a man whom he was con- 
vinced was a traitor.”—Popular Novel. 

“He and the man whom he felt in- 
stinctively was his rival.”—Magazine 
Story. 

“God would have*made no man or 
angel whom he foreknew would be 
evil.”—Book of Sermons, 

The following four examples show 
how the words “any” and “no” are 
misused, when the form should be “any 
other” and “no other”. 

“IT have a record for having made 
fewer blunders than any man in_the 
service.”—George Barr McCutcheon, the 
Novelist. 

“No private citizen has done as much 
as Col. Roosevelt to awaken Americans 
to the importance of quickly winning 
the war.”—Magazine Article. 

“For 10 years now, Walt Mason has 
been writing his daily rimes to a great- 
er audience than any living writer.”— 
New Success Magazine, 

“At the end of the war, we are likely 
to have a merchant fleet larger than 
that of any country in the world.”— 
Magazine Article. 

In the first sentence the form should 
be “fewer blunders than any other man 
in the service.” In the second it should 
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be “No other private -citizen”—for Col. 
Roosevelt is himself a private citizen. 
In the third it should be “to a greater 
audience than any other living writer” 
—for Walt Mason is himself a living 
writer. In the fourth it should be 
“Jarger than that of any other country 
in the world”, for this country is it- 
self a country of the world. 

Here is a slip by one of the model 
American writers—the late Richard 
Harding Davis: 

“What eviction from that house 
would mean to her, no-one but he un- 
derstood.” “But” is here a preposition 
alfa the only allowable form would be 
“no-one but him”, “But” is equivalent 
to “exept”, and you wouldn’t say “no- 
one except he”, 

See how the nominative case is mis- 
used in the following example, which 
is taken from a daily newspaper 
heading: 

“Doubts former Russian Empress as- 
sasinated, Spain continues its effort to 
secure transfer of she and her daugh- 
ters.”"—Newspaper Heading. 

This gross blunder arose from the 
author’s fear of using the objective form 
of the pronoun—“her”. He probably had 
been used in his boyhood to hearing 
people say: “Me and her went to the 
dance”, etc., and his teachers had 
wrestied with him and told him that 
“me” and “her” were improper. 

Then he had stood up so straight that 
he leaned over backwards, and he con- 
cluded that “me” and “her” were never 
right. So naturally he would write this 


heading “secure the transfer of she and- 


her daughters”. And he would say for 
instance: “Miss Smith invited shé and I 
to the dance,” whereas he should say: 
“invited her and me”, 

We shouldn’t be afraid to use the ob- 
jective where it is required, for to use 
the nominative in such cases is one of 
the most provincial blunders that can 
be made; “She called on mother and 
I”; “This was presented to Fred and I 
on our wedding-day”;—how often you 
hear people even of good education 
make mistakes of that sort. 

Don’t hesitate to say “on mother and 
me”, or “to Fred and me”, The way to 
decide which is right is to leave out 
“Mother” or “Fred” as the case may be. 
You never would be guilty of saying 
“She called on I”, or “This was present- 
ed to I”. And there is no more reason 
for saying “I” in the one case than in 
the other. 

Careless writers often have trouble 
deciding- whether to use the word “af- 
fect”. or the word “effect’”—witness the 
following from the Washington Post: 


“The federation estimates that the $3 
a day minimum wage bill, if enacted in- 
to law, will effect more than 3,800 em- 
ployees.” To “effect” means to make, 
and it is evident that no wage bill can 
“effect” employees; what was meant 
was that it would “affect” them—that 
is, it would have some influence on 
them, 
- Here is an example of an error that is 
frequently made in using a term from a 
foreign language; it is taken from the 


People’s Home Journal: “Stephane 
Lausanne is editor of the Paris ‘Le 
Matin’ ”, 

The person who wrote that sentence 
evidently did not know anything about 
French, or he would have known that 
“Le Matin” is the name of a paper, 
meaning “the Morning”; hence to say 
that Lausanne is “editor of the Paris 
‘the Morning’” is to put in one “the” 
too many. The correct form would be 
“editor of the Paris ‘Matin’,” or “editor 
of ‘Le Matin’, of Paris.” 

A newspaper article says “women 
and children packed to suffocation in 
the illy-ventilated cars.” The preferred 
form is “ill-ventilated”; some people in- 
sist on using “illy”, but the “ly” is su- 
perfluous, 

Secretary of Treasury McAdoorecently 
said: “It is time to look ahead to the 
future of American business and indus- 
try.” What he meant is plain enough, 
but there is a duplication of ideas in 
“look ahead to the future”. People who 
have the wisdom to think anything 
about the future necessarily have to 
look ahead to it. 

The placing of the apostrophe to in- 
dicate the possessive is always a puzz- 
ling thing and it is often hard to decide 
what is the correct form. A college 
magazine for example announces: “The 
next issue will be a girl’s number.” As 
the number was intended to apply to 
a lot of girls and not simply to one, the 
proper form would have been “a girls’ 
number.” 

Representative Kitchin of N. C. not 
long ago made this statement “It looks 
like we will not be able to get through 
with the bill this week.” This use of 
the word “like” is very common in some 
parts of the country,, but it is not ac- 
cepted as correct English, Gen. Mosby 
the Confederate cavalry leader makes 
the same error in his book, where he 
says: “I felt like my hour had come.” 

General usage can make any word or 
expression legitimate, and if this use of 
“like” were general it would be proper. 
President Wilson, though a man of the 
South and a stickler for good English, 
would not use or approve such an ap- 
plication of “like”, although, as we have 
said, any such expression can be made 
acceptable vrovided enough people 
adopt it. , 

Our language is full of words and 
forms which the grammarians and rhe- 
toricians disapproved of. (Even this 
form “disapproved of” would be con- 
demned by such “authorities”, and they 
would want us to write it: “of which the 
grammarians and rhetoricians disap- 
prove.’’) 

The Pathfinder is not an upholder of 
English that is so elegant that it loses 
its snap and force or that requires a 
Philadelphia lawyer to know. what it 
means. If we were writing for college 
professors we should mak: it a point 
to use nothing but the most exquisite 
English, embellished with all the frills 
and furbelows, and sedulously perfum- 
ed with sachet of a very delicate blend. 

But as we are writing for average 
people, we believe in using average 


English, and we are not afraid to use 
the language that average people use 
and understand. If that is literary 
treason, the professors ean make the 
most of it. 

However, the Pathfinder aims to draw 
the line at anything that is vulgar or 
coarse, as well as anything that is af- 
fected and pedantic. When we point 
out errors made by others, we do not 
mean to imply that the Pathfinder sets 
itself up to be a model of English; it has 
higher purposes than that. 

Every issue of this paper contains 
mistakes, but, like the patches on Sec- 
retary McAoo’s war pants that he told 
of during the Liberty loan drive, we re- 
gard such blemishes as_thrift-stamps 
which prove that we are human, 

Even President Wilson sometimes 
splits an infinitive, although this is for- 
bidden by the purists. So likewise 
Paderewski uses fingering on the piano 
that any piano teacher will tell you is 
wrong. President Wilson doesn’t split 
an infinitive and Paderewski doesn’t 
use a special] fingering because it is 
wrong but because, while being logical- 
ly wrong, it suits his purpose at the 
time better than the right way would. 

This is what is meant by being a mas- 
ter of English or a master of the piano. 
The person who is tightly bound by the 
rules can never write good English or 
play the piano well. The language or 
the piano is only the instrument—the 
agency through which the mental ideas 
are being conveyed—and it would be 
a pity if this instrument instead of the 
the idea, were to be made the chief 
object. 

So we say that, while we should be 
watchful to perceive the errors made by 
others and ourselves, we should keep 
our minds on a higher level than these 
mere instruments and forms. Some 
very bad grammar must be used in 
heaven, and we may all be thankful that 
this is so. On th. other hand we can 
conceive of the devil using perfect Eng- 
lish (or whatever language he wants 
to employ). 

That’s the very point: the devil is 
punctilious in small matters, and he can 
afford to be, for he is after your soul. 
But you can study all the words of 
Jesus and you will not find a single 
evidence of affectation or verbal for- 
ality; he used language merely as a 
vehicle for truth, and he was not think- 
ing about the vehicle at all. 


A LETTER ANSWERED. 

The letter— 

May I not? 

Woodrow Wilson. 

The answer— 

You may not. 

The American People. 
—New York Tribune. 


All teachers should try the U. S, Gov- 


ernment examinations constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. The 
positions pay “from $1100 to $1800; have 
short hours and vacations, with full pay. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. Ai68, Rochester, N. Y., for large 
free descriptive book, showing positions 
open.—Advt. 
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éf NEWS NOTES S 





Victory Colors. The Textile Color Card 
\ssociation, comprising wholesalers and re- 
tailers in woolens, silks, millinery, ete., has 
instructed manufacturers that the desired 
‘oods in red, white and blue must be in no 
‘ther shades than those specified. For the 
red “cherry” color has been selected and 
for the blue “navy blue”. These are termed 
‘victory colors” and will be used as the 
standardized trade colors. 





Objector Punished. Private R. S. Powell, 
Pennsylvania recruit attached to the med- 
cal department at Camp Meade, Md., was 
sentenced to 15 years at hard labor at Fort 
Levenworth, Kan. for refusing to carry 
‘oal for the detachment. kitchen of the 
base hospital. Powell was sent to the mil- 
tary prison along with several other men 
who refused to don soldiers’ uniforms. 





Plan Huge Auto Production. Automobile 
nanufacturers are making elaborate plans 
for resuming the production of passenger 

irs and motor trucks. Contracts with the 
government for $1,000,000,000 worth of mu- 
nitions will be dropped, it is said, and the 
program of producing ye cly $1,000,000,000 
worth of automobiles taken up in their 
tead. -It is announced that until the na- 
tion is well established on a peace basis 
there will be no decrease in prices for cars. 





Enough Pits Saved. The chemical war- 
fare section announces that enough fruit 
pits were saved by the American people to 
neet the entire need for gas mask manu- 
facture. A considerable stock of pits re- 
nains on hand which will be used princi- 
pally for fuel. 

Catholics to Build Shrine. A huge shrine, 
resumably of.marble or granite, is to be 
begun in the near future on some site in 
the District of Columbia, ‘according to 
plans adopted by the Catholic. University 
f America. The structure will be in com- 
memoration of the American soldiers and 
sailors who lost their lives in the war and 
will cost, it is estimated, around $1,000,000, 





Money Stolen from Engraving Bureau. 
(housands of dollars in bills have been ab- 
tracted from the bureau of printing and 
ngraving, it was discovered a few days 

o. Officers of the building were given 
he surprise of their lives when investiga- 
tions revealed that thefts had been going 
for months. Employees were immedi- 
itely interrogated and over a score were 
held for further investigation. The miss- 
ig bills are of the denomination of $10 
nd $20. All of them are without seals or 
iumbers but unless persons are particular- 
y observent the absence of these mark- 
ings would not likely be noticed. Officials 
re nonplussed as to how the thieves man. 
iged to get the money out of the building 
without detection. Every possible means 
that man’s ingenuity could devise is taken 
to guard against any such contingency, it 
s declared. Nearly $3000 in bills was 
found secreted in various parts of the 
building pending a time when it could be 
removed without danger of discovery. 


Service Men and Socialists Clash. Out- 
breaks between international socialists and 
soldiers, sailors and marines have been oc- 
curring with frequency of late in New 
York city. Street fights have become com- 
mon and on one or two occasions riots 
were barely prevented. Twice the police 
forees of the city were caught unprepared 





and the fighting continued until every sup- 
porter of the red flag was driven to cover. 
On one occasion hundreds of men in uni- 
form broke threugh a cordon of police and 
attacked the socialists after one of their 
meetings. The police had prevented the 
soldiers and sailors from getting into the 
auditoriun: but when the doors were 
opened at the end of the session the offi- 
cers of the law were powerless to keep the 
soldiers and sailors from surging through 
their lines and attacking the crowd. At 
once the square was filled with yelling, 
fighting men and screaming women, Red 
flags, the emblem of the internationalists, 
had been forbidden by city authorities but 
many red flowers and red neckties were in 
evidence. These the service men _ tore 
from their wearers. Angered at the social- 
ists whom thy considered enemies to the 
flag they had sworn to defend, the men in 
uniform gave scant notice to the policemen 
or to their nightsticks and only the speedy 
retreat of the socialists saved them from 
being severely handled. 

No Loans to Huns. The rumor that cer- 
tain banks were contemplating loaning 
money to Germany caused the National 
Defense Society to take vigorous action to 
prevent such a move. Resolutions were 
adopted by the society opposing “any ex- 
tension of credit by American banks to 
Germany without the depositors’ consent.” 
Any bank that makes such loans will have 
its name advertised far and wide, it was 
declared, 





War Work Campaign Successful Over 
$203,179,000 was given to the war work 
fund during the recent campaign, an 
amount which was $32,600,000 over the goal 
set and which represents the largest out- 
right gift ever made in the history of the 
world. The seven relief societies to re- 
ceive benefits from this fund are: the Y. 
M. C. A. the Y, W. C. A. the National 
Catholic War Council (including the 
Knights of Columbus), the War Camp 
Community Service, the Jewish Welfare 


Board, the American Library Association 
and the Salvation Army. No donations to 
any society were received separately ex- 
cept as they became a part of the organiza- 
tion’s proportionate share and not an ad- 
dition to it. 





Sends Christmas Box to Pershing. Bar- 
ring mishaps en route overseas Gen. Per- 
shing will be the happy recipient of a 
Christmas box from his little son, Warren 
Pershing, of Lincoln, Nebr. In the package 
which the little lad sent to his father was 
a layer of chocolates, a layer of candied 
fruit, a knife, three handkerchiefs and a 
pair of socks. - 

Messenger Boys Strike. The action of 
Postmaster Burleson in authorizing the 
delivery of certain reduced rate tele- 
grams by letter carriers is being ob- 
jected to by Western Union messenger 
boys all over the country. A few days 
ago some 300 messenger boys in St. Louis 
struck in an effort to compel the Western 
Union Co. to discontinue the practice. The 
boys declare that under the new system 
their daily earnings are reduced anywhere 
from $1 to $1.50. 





Hero Awards Made. The Carnegie Hero 
Fund commission has just announced its 
awards. Six silver and 20 bronze medals 
were bestowed besides numerous pensions 
and disablement and educational benefits. 
The fund was started by Andrew Carnegie 
in April, 1904, and applies to those “fol- 
lowing peaceful vocations who have been 
injured in heroic effort to save human 
life”. Eight of the heroes mentioned lost 
their lives while endeavoring to save oth- 
ers. 





Spy Interned. Miss Emmy Weidenhopper, 
cashier of a hotel near the — at Hobo- 
ken, N. J,, where many U. S. troops em- 
barked for overseas, was ar parr a few 
days ago and interned as an alien enemy. 
Federal authorities had discovered a cryp- 
togram code which led to Miss Weidenhop- 
per’s being suspected of forwarding to Ger- 
many through a German consul in a South 
American city information concerning the 
departure of American troops for Europe, 
Miss Weidenhopper has been in the Unit- 
ed States about two years. 
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SOCK IT TO MIDDLE 


T is an indisputable fact that the 
great middle class of people consti- 
tute the backbone of the social struc- 

ture; and yet it is singularly true that 
no-one thinks of catering to this middle 
class or doing anything for them or 
giving them any credit. Our officials 
and politicians tumble over themselves 
for a chance to slobber over organized 
labor, and on the other hand they con- 
stantly play into the hands of the rich 
and idle and fawn on them and lick 
their boots—but they do not seem to 
think that the great middle class are 
worth any consideration, one way or 
another. 

These middle class people are expect- 
ed to go on working industriously, year 
in and year out, to scrimp and save and 
help to build up a great volume of 
wealth for others to spend, and withal 
to be quiet and submissive and un- 
complaining and thankful. Anything 
is considered good enough for them; 
they must do what they are told, pay 
whetever ise asked, take whatever is 
‘handed them, and then keep smiling. 

The Russian bolsheviks in setting up 
their diabolical government decided to 
exclude at one sweep the middle 
classes from all share in affairs. The 
Germans are aiming to follow the same 
course. On the continent of Europe 
this great middle class is labeled by the 
French term “bourgeoisie”’—pronounc- 
ed “boorzh-wah-see”—and in the mouths 
of the “red” rabble this is always ‘a 
term of reproach, 

The mob dislike and distrust all 
“bourgeois”—boorzh-wah—people. But 
when we examine into the real mean- 
ing of the term we find that there is 
nothing disgraceful in it—far from it. 
“Bourgeois” in French means “citizen- 
like, plain, common, substantial, solid.” 
And what is there about such qualities 
to be despised or penalized? 

The very plainness and solidity of 
the middle class is what arouses the re- 
sentment of the other classes. Those 
lower down dislike the middle class 
because they lack the solid qualities 
which characterize this middie class. 
And on the other hand the upper class- 
es look down on the middle class for 
the same reason. 

The lower classes are spenders, and 
so are the upper classes. The lower 
classes are opposed to saving; they live 
mainly from hand to mouth; they lack 
the imagination to look ahead and they 
have no faith in the future. So their 
object in life is to get all they can, 
wherever they can, and spend it on 
themselves, while they can. 

These traits and passions are just 
the ones that the bolshevist agitators 
appeal to, and hence bolshevism finds 
plenty of disciples in these lower ranks 
of society, in all countries. The “down- 
and-outs”, the “ne’er-do-wells”, the 
slackers, the degenerates all naturally 
fall into this bolshevik class, without 
any urging. 

And the rich and idle classes heap 
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fuel on the flames by doing the very 
things that provoke bolshevism. By 
their extravagance, indolence, ostenta- 
tion and heartlessness they madden the 
rabble, and we may say that if they 
are crushed in the wheels of revolution 
they receive only well-merited punish- 
ment. 

Of course the different classes of so- 
ciety are not well defined or separated 
into distinct flocks, like the “sheep and 
goats” of the old orthodoxy. Each class 
merges into the next, and all classes are 
woven together by an infinitude of ties 
and bonds. So it is a fatal error when 
one class begins to set itself up as sep- 
arate or superior or as entitled to spe- 
cial favors. 

Each class has its place, and there 
never will be any such thing possible 
as reducing all humanity to a single 
level. Life is progressive, always and 
everywhere; otherwise it would not be 
life. So even in what we call heaven 
there must be grades of existence, just 
as on this earth; for if there is a future 


life at all, there are many stages of 
such life and souls will have to go righ! 
on progressing onward and upward. 

And so with our social classes in 
this world: as the individuals of th: 
lower orders gain more vision and ca 
pacity they must move upward. And it 
is this constant regeneration of societ, 
from the bottom that saves it and 
makes it immortal; otherwise it woul: 
stagnate and die and the world woul: 
sink back to a state of inanimate miner 
alism and become as dead as our moon 
is—a burned-up cinder. 

It seems to be a part of the schen: 
of Providence that the great bulk of! 
humanity shall go on serving ani 
evolving, without special consideration 
or recognition. Jesus emphasized this 


truth in the parable of the lost sheep, 
in which he showed how the shepheri 
would leave the ninety and nine thai 
were safe in order to rescue the hun- 
dredth one which was wandering. 

The vast masses of our soldiers ani! 
sailors who have helped to win this 








NON-PROFITEERING RATES FOR THE PA THFINDER 
$1 a Year; $2 for 3 Years; $3 for 5 Years 


The gospel of the Pathfinder has always been to consider the interests of its sub- 
scribers first. In the quarter-century of its existence practically all profits have been 
devoted to giving its subscribers a constantly better paper. While nearly every other 
paper and periodical in the country has raised prices, the Pathfinder has steadfastly 
maintained its original popular price of $1 a year. 

Most periodicals are published for the primary purpose of making meney and the 
publishers are not willing to sacrifice their profits; hence when their cost of production 
rises they pass this cost on to their subscribers. The Pathfinder method is to stick to 
the same low price and make up the difference by securing additional subscribers, 

In this way two objects are gained: we can still make ends meet and we can extend 
the benefits of the paper to a larger circle of people. If we were thinking only of 
profits we would have raised our price to $1.50 or $2 @ year long ago. That would have 
brought in more money—but it would have prevented the paper from going to thousands 
of people who need it and to whom the extra price would be a hardship. 

We look on the Pathfinder as a permanent patriotic and educational institution. It 
is established on a sound business foundation, and this is necessary in order to insure 
permanency. But, over and above that, it is conducted on the broad and high principle 
of telling the truth and serving the people, and it is this plain and simple fact that 
has given it the unique position it occupies in the periodical world. 

When the war came along, it became necessary for the government to take control of 
the paper supply of the country, as a measure of conservation. All publishers were 
directed to cut out all waste of paper, such as free, cut-rate, premium and credit sub- 
scriptions, etc. Each publisher was allotted an amount of paper for the ensuing year 
which was 10 to 15 per cent less than he had used the year before. 

This was all right for papers that were not growing, but it placed a heavy penalty 
on a paper like the Pathfinder, which has made a steady growth of 30 per cent:a year 
for years. ‘We were in a dilemma: we had to supply 30 per cent more subscribers, and 
yet cut dowr our consumption of paper! Here was a puzzle-problem that had no answer. 

As the government absolutely refused to let us have more paper, the only thing left 
was to prune down our subscription list. We had to withdraw our three and five-year 
rates and announce that no credit would be allowed to subscribers and that all sub- 
scriptions would be summarily cut off at expiration without notice. We regretted very 
much having to adopt such a mean policy but we were allowed no choice, and this is 
one of the things we must charge up to the war. 

The. result is that our subscription-list this year, instead of being 300,000 as we had 
planned, is now only about 220,000. The usual method with publishers when they find 
their list has decreased is ta raise prices and give their patrons a poorer paper. The 
Pathfinder way is to keep right on supplying the best paper possible and do it at the 
same low rates—the object being, as already stated, to increase the income by marketing 
more subscriptions. 

Now, we want to have a subscription-list of 300,000 for the Pathfinder within the 
coming year. * We want that many subscribers because that will enable us to go on 
with our plans for improving the paper and save us from taking the backward steps that 
other publishers have taken. The Pathfinder has a reputation for strength, and we 
propose to show our strength by adopting a more liberal course toward our subscribers 
than any other publication has taken. These other publishers, while denouncing 
profiteering in others, have advanced their own prices. The Pathfinder doesn’t prate 
about, profiteering but it sets an example by foregoing its own profits and sticking to 
the low-price basis. Every day additional publishers announce increased rates and 
the Pathfinder has been compelled to return many club orders for periodicals because of 
these increases. But while this boosting of prices is in progress all around us, the 
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war will receive very little recognition 
for what they have done. In the very 
nature of things only a few can be 
singled out for honors; the great ma- 
jority must be content to live and die 
in obscurity, “unwept, unhonored and 
unsung.” 

And the very essence of salvation 
consists in the ability to go on doing 
your duty, without_expecting or paying 
any attention to whether you receive 
recognition for it or not. Just as long 
as you are looking to reward or honor 
or praise for what you do you are pur- 
suing the wrong object, and in order 
to do your best and be your best you 
must rise above all such selfish and 
material things. Jesus expected and 
sought no recognition for himself; he 
preached the truth and did his work, 
and he left the rest to God. 

Yes, the great middle class of people 
on whom the burden of the world’s 
work falls must-go on doing what is 
before them to be done, doing it un- 
srudgingly and uncomplainingly—glad 
that they are able to do it; and if the 
leaders don’t soft-soap them, or award 








medals to them, or. give them “han- 
dies” to their name, or pass laws for 
their special benefit, or make wards 
of them, they must still keep the even 
tenor of their way, with their eyes on 
the distant goal and not on the imme- 
diate surroundings. 

President Wilson has just issued a 
hurry call for 50,000 teachers to fill 
vacancies in the schools all over the 
country. He says truly that the nation 
will “suffer an irreparable loss” if the 
schools are not kept up to the require- 
ments, and he urges those who have 
left teaching in order to take war jobs, 
and soldiers who were teachers before 
they went into the army, to return 
and help fill the gaps. 

This is all very good, as far as it 
goes. But nothing is said about how 
much these teachers are to get. Are 
they expected to work for wages which 
a day laborer would scoff at? 

Our schools certainly need teachers 
—but how can our rulers expect people 
to go into teaching, when they can 
make several times as much by doing 
other work? The organized industrial 








Pathfinder is going to maintain its regular price of $1°a year and at the same time take 
the bold forward step of offering the paper three years to any one address, or one year 
each to three addresses, for $2; and five years to one address or a year to five addresses 


for $3. 


It has taken courage for the publishers to adopt this policy. Paper prices are still 
climbing, because the wood from which paper is made is so scarce and high. Last year 
we had to pay one-third a pound more for paper than the year before, and the coming 

year we must pay still another one-third more, This alone means an addition of over 
$25,000 to our cost of production for the year. 

But the war industries board has just issued—Nov. 27—notice that the restrictions on 
the paper supply have been lifted, and now that we can get all the paper we require we 
propose to resume our plans for incredsing our list this year to 300,000. The high cost 
of paper will force us to figure very carefully, but if our friends will do their part we 


will do the rest, 


The increased postage rates under the zone system are also a heavy drain on us, but 
congress has been castigated by the voters and it is going to do away with this nefarious 
bolshevik scheme for robbing the rural people of good reading. 

So the Pathfinder is now going ahead again with confidence. True to its name, it 
means to be a leader and not a follower. We don’t care how much other publishers may 
raise their prices; we are going to stay with the people and as President Wilson has 
said, “give the best that is in us” for the cause of popular enlightenment. 

We figure that if our friends will help us to increase our list to 300,000, this will give 
us enough extra income to meet the increased cost of paper, postage, etc., and still allow 
us to furnish the paper at $1 a year, or $2 for three years, or $3 for five years. These 
are prices that anyone can afford; they are people’s prices. The Pathfinder doesn’t 
cater to the rich or highbrows; it is made for the people and we would be abandoning} 
our mission if we raised prices and went to profiteering. 

Every reader of this paper can do his bit by subscribing for himself and his friends at 
these low rates. The Pathfinder always was the best bargain in the periodical field, and 
when everything else has been boosted it is now a better bargain than ever, To read 
this paper regularly is in itself an education. All you have to do is to try other papery 
and you will find that the little Pathfinder—full of meat as an egg—will keep you better 
informed than any three other publications, no matter what the price. We welcome 
competition and comparisons and leave you to be your own judge. 

Remember, you can have the Pathfinder sent a year as a present to five of your friends 


for only $3. or to three friends for only $2. 


And if you request it we will send each of 


your friends a tasteful little souvenir card telling them that they are to have the paper 


a year with your compliments. 


~ 


Now, when yow hear people complaining that “ali the publishers have raised prices”, 
just remind them that the “Old Reliable” is still doing business at the old stand and 
at the old prices. Yours for 300,000 and an ever better paper. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 





workers have been drawing fabulous 
wages for war work, while the soldiers 
have been fighting and suffering in the 
common service; and yet these high- 
paid industrial workers are to be con- 
tinued at work at the same fabulous 
wages, and the soldiers, who have been 
drawing only a small amount, are ex- 
pected to sacrifice still more by serving 
as teachers, at meager salaries. 

This. all illustrates how much is ex- 
pected of the great middle class of peo- 
ple. It is they who have to take the 
knocks. They are middle class because 
they will take these knocks; if they 
were cantankerous and discontented 
they would kick over the traces and 
balk and become bolsheviks, but being 
patient and willing and steady they 
will continue to draw their load, 

And, as we have already said, though 
it may seem to them that they are not 
getting a fair deal, they must still be 
patient and rejoice at the fact that they 
are normal, common-sense people who 
are able thus to work and serve. -They 
must keep their temper and their mas- 
tery of themselves, and no matter how 
others may fly off the handle, they must 
remain steadfast. 

Of course when they do get a good 
chance to_kick a wicked driver, they 
can hardly be blamed if they kick, and 
kick to kill, like the pope’s famous mule 
with the long memory, in the old story. 
That’s what makes the middle class 
powerful after all; they are silent and 
long-suffering and they do not waste 
their strength in constant braying and 
kicking. They bide their time, and 
then—Oh, then—biff! 

gq 
1: of big bills are coming in, but 
two Big Bills have gone out; Big Bill 
Hohenzollern and Big Bill McAdoo. 


q 
ERMAN influence and Spanish in- 
fluenza have given the United 
States some hard fighting, but we are 
recovering from both plagues. 


gq 
OHN BULL ought fo cut a notch in 
the place where the German navy 
surrendered, in the North sea, so it will 
never be lost sight of. 


gq 
ENRY FORD says he is now going 
to begin running a newspaper. 
Strange how some people will take on 
so much unnecessary trouble. 


q 
HE house is still to have its Kitchin, 
but after March 4 the house is not 
going to be ruled by the kitchen end 
any more. 
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Your subscription expires with last issue of 
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Subscription blank inclosed in your paper indicates sub- 
scription has expired. We earnestly urge you to renew 
your subscription promptly. 

We find that many of our subscribers 
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reasonable credit when necessary, and all subscribers are ex- 
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for complaint try to write us patiently, We wil! do our part. 
Give us credit for the intention to dealfairly. Address 

Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D.C. 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
W. Va. Ave. and Douglas St., Washington, D.C. 


David S. Barry, President. Percy M. Bailey, Sec.-Mgr. 
George D. Mitchell, Managing Editor. 


Our Platform. The aim of this paper is to give busy. 
earnest people a digest of all the really important develop- 
ments in world-progress in condensed, clean and orderly. yet 
sprightly and entertainingform. We carefully exciude pri- 
vate opinions from the news pages, stating simply the facts 
as they are found. The editorial comment is written more 
from the personal point of view, but “with malice toward 
none and charity for all'’—never with the idea of forcing 
conclusions on our friends, but ratherof stimulating thought 
and discussion on living topics. We have no axes to grind, 
no schemes to boost—no interests but vours to safeguard. 
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customer. : 
100,000 people who have worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcum.s WEAKNESS and 
ORGaNIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND MEN. 
_ Develops creet, graceful figure. 
_ Brings _estful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 
Wear It 30 Days Free 
at Our Expense Also 
Does away with the stiain and rain of standing and 
walking; replaces and suprorts misplaced internal 
organs; reduces abd men; straightens and 
strengt the back; orrects ‘tooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatur nervousness, ruptures, constipation. 
Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Vouzcalt St 
Write today for *ustrated et, measurement 
tlank, etc., 2G tead our very liberal proposition. 
HOV/ARD C. «ASH, Pres. Nataral Body Brace Co. 
110 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 





Mail us 25¢ with any size film for development and 
velvet prints, Or send 6 negatives any size ande 
15c for 6 prints. Promet service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 238 De:1 Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


applications filed on partial payment 
mn. Send for free booklet. Milo 








Stevens & Co., 682 F Street, 
»O.C. Established 1364 








A SONG on any subject. I pose music and 
arantee publication. Send words today, 
ame Thomas Meriin, Reaper 


Block, Chicago. 








Current Events Clubs 
Reading Circles 


The study of current events is yearly_ becom- 
ing more popular. ‘loday a very large number 
of the leading schools have adopted this study 
a8 & permanent branch of their instruction, 
While literary and reading circles generally 
consider current-events their most important 
work. The Pathfinder was the first paper to 
receive general recognition as the ‘‘best means’’ 
tor this interesting study and is today as for 
the past 24 years the most popular current- 
events journal, It has wou its position by pure 
merit. because it is the only news review that 
is truly comprehensive. Coming as it does from 
the nation’s capital, it has many sources of in- 
formation not available in other places, and a 
regular reading of it will convince you that it 
covers every week many interesting subjects 
that are skipped by the rest or taken second- 


hand. In adopting the Pathfinder you will have 

the satisfaction of knowing that you are getting 
ic Per Copy Per Week 

No Order Accepted for less than $1.00 or 

20 copies for 5 weeks 

5 copies for 4 weeks 

cepted for any number of w ks, providing total 

cost of same exceeds $1.00. Papers In packages 

dresses w‘'* not be accepted at the package rate. 

Terms = Ca<°) with --“-- positively no excep- 

Teachers get busy! Your scholars will be 

greatly benefited by reading the Pathfinder and 

always used. You owe it to your school to give 
the best a trial. Address. r « 


the original. 
The Cost of the Pathfinder in Packages Is 
for less than 10 copies 
$ Will 10 copies for 10 weeks 
Bu 50 copes for 2 weeks 
y 100 copies for 1 week 
Orders for more than 10 copies a week ac- 
of 10 or more will he mailed co different ad- 
dresses but subscriptions to go to individual ad- 
tions. We will furnish a few sample coples for 
j introductory purposes F? EE. 
school work will be more interesting. The Path- 
tinder is being used in many schools; once tried, 
Pathfinder Publishing Co., 
Washincton, D. C. 




















(QUESTION BOX 


Tnder this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions. OF 
onestions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or Hsts of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligions qnestions: or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays. or find a market for old coins. or 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish {tf “fn next Isene.”” or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered tn dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 





Negroes Elected to Congress. 

Ques. Have any negroes ever been elect- 
ed to the U. S. senate or house of repre- 
sentatives? If so please name them and 
indicate the state from which each came.— 
Ans. There have been two negro senators 
and 20 negro representatives, as follows: 
Senators—B. I’. Bruce, Miss.; Hiram Revelk, 
Miss. Representatives—R. H. Cain, S. C.; 
H, P. Cheatham, N. C.; R. C. DeLarge, S. 
C.: R. B. Elliott, S. C.; Jerry Haalson, Ala.; 
John Hyman, N. C.; J. M. Langston, Va.; 
Jeff Long, Ga.; J. R. Lynch, Miss,; T. H. 
Miller, S. C.; G. W. Murray, S. C.; C. E. 
Nash, La.; J. E. O’Hara, N, C.; J. H. Rain- 
ey, S. C.; A. J. Rancier, S. C.; J. T. Rapier, 
Ala.; Robert Smalk, S. C.; B, S. Turner, 
Ala.; J. T. Wall, Fla.; G. H. White. N. C. 


To Clean a Gun. 


Ques. Please tell me how to clean a gun 
properly,—Ans. If operation is performed 
at once after gun has been used—and it 
always should be—it can be properly clean- 
ed by simply swabbing it with bit of cloth 
or tow on the cleaning rod. Gun or sew- 
ing-machine oil on swab helps. Gun should 
always be well oiled inside and out before 
putting it away. Some gun experts recom- 
mend damp cloth on cleaning rod, followed 
with oil when clean. For leaded barrels 
plug up breech with cork, pour some mer- 
cury into barrel and plug up muzzle with 
another cork. Shake barrel well, turning 
one end up, then the other, repeatedly. 
Mercury and lead form an amalgam, leav- 
ing barrel perfectly clean. Lead may also 
be removed by swabbing barrel with tow 
wet with turpentine. 


Brass-Polishing Paste. 


Ques. Please tell me how to make a 
good paste brass polish, one that will not 
tarnish metal in a few hours—Ans. Melt 
five parts lard or vaseline and stir into it 
one part by weight of fine rouge. Commer- 
eial polishes usually are cheaper than 
home-made ones because they give good 
results and the bother and expense of 
making are eliminated. Most of them con- 
tain acid and it is this that causes metal to 
tarnish soon after polishing, To prevent 
this effect remove all traces of acid by rub- 
bing metal well with clean dry cloth after 
it has been properly polished. 


Liquid Shaving Soap. 

Ques. Please give a recipe for a liquid 
shaving soap that will keep—aAns. Follow- 
ing is said to give satisfactory results: 
White soap, one part by weight, alcohol, 
two parts by weight; orange-flower water, 
three parts by weight. Melt soap with 
some of ‘orange-flower water at as low 
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temperature as possible and when soap is 
completely dissolved add alcohol and re- 
mainder of orange-flower water. Allow so- 
lution to stand few hours in closed vessel 
and then bottle. 


Population of New York and London. 

Ques. What is the population of New 
York? Of London?—Ans. Population ot 
New York is given as 5,737,500; that of 
London as 4,523,000. 


Discolorations on Aluminum. 


Ques. How can one clean aluminum war 
that has become black from cooking 0: 
that has been stained by vegetables ?—An;s 
Though discolored aluminum utensils ar 
unsightly, there is no danger in using them 
after they have been washed in the usua! 
manner because ordinary foods do not 
form any poisonous compounds with th 
metal. Discolorations may be removed b) 
boiling green fruits, particularly rhubarb 
in utensil or by soaking over night in solu 
tion of one heaping teaspoonful oxalic 
acid in one gallon lukewarm water, then 
washing with clear hot water and rinsing 


To Thin Bicycle Rim Cement. 


Ques. Please tell me how to thin cement 
for fastening tires to the wooden rims of 
bicycle wheels—Ans. Dilute with gasoline, 
benzine or wood alcohol. If cement is very 
stiff or hard pour solvent over it and set 
container in hot water, away from fire o: 
flame, until cement is dissolved. 


The Mule a Hybrid. 

Ques. 1. Please give the sire and dam 
of a mule—Ans. Sire, jackass; dam, maré 
(of horse genus). Ques, 2. What is a 
jackass?—Ans. Male ass; belongs to horse 
family , but differs from horse in being 
smaller, having no hard, bony warts on 
hind leg and having ears relatively much 
longer than those of horse. Ques. 3. Ar 
mules mongrels?—Ans. Yes, or more 
properly, hybrids. 


Postage, San Francisco to London. 
Ques. What postage is required to carry 
a letter from San Francisco to London?— 
Ans. Three cents for each ounce or frac- 
tion thereof. 


Disposition of German Prisoners. 


Ques. What was done with the thou- 
sands of Germans taken prisoners by the 
U. §. and allied armies?—Ans. They were 
confined in various prison camps. 


The Balkan States. 


Ques. Please name the Balkan states in 
Europe—Ans, Name ordinarily includes 
Rumania, Serbia and Bulgaria, in Balkan 
peninsula, though it is sometimes extended 
to include parts of Turkey, parts of Monte- 
negro, parts of old Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire and even Greece. 


How Iron is Tinned. 


Ques. Please tell me how sheets of ironare 
plated or coated with tin to make what is 
called tin plate—Ans. [Iron is first “pic- 
kled” by immersing it in dilute sulphuric 
acid, then polished by brushing it with 
sand and finally dipped in molten tin or 
molten mixture of lead and tin. 


Rulers of European Countries. 


Ques. Please give the names of the last 
two rulers of the different countries of 
Europe—Ans. Austria-Hungary, Emper- 
ors Francis Joseph and Charles; Belgium, 
Kings Leopold II and Albert; Bulgaria, 
Kings Ferdinand and Boris; Denmark, 
Kings Frederik VIII and Christian X:; 
France, Presidents Fallieres and Poincare : 
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Germany, Kaisers Freidrich III and Wil- 
helm Il; Great Britain, Kings Edward VII 
and George V; Greece, Kings Constantine 
1 and Alexander; Italy, Kings Umberto I 
and Victor Emanuel III; Luxemburg, Grand 
Duke Wilhelm, Grand Duchess Marie-Ade- 
laide; Monaco, Prince Charles II, Prince 
\lbert; Montenegro, Kings Danilo I, and 
Nicholas I; Norway, Kings Oscar II (of 
Sweden) and Haakon II; Portugal, Presi- 
dents Braga and Machado; Rumania, Kings 
Carol I and Ferdinand; Russia, Emperors 
Alexander III and Nicholas II; Serbia, 
Kings Alexander and Peter I; Spain, 
Kings Alphonso XII and Alphonso XIII; 
Sweden, Kings Oscar IL and Gustaf V; 
Switzerland, Presidents Schulthess and 
Calonder; The Netherlands, King Wilhelm 
lf and Queen Wilhelmina; Turkey, Sul- 
tans Mohammed V and Mohammed VI. 


Daylight Saving and Coal Economy. 

Ques. How did the daylight saving plan 
the past summer save such great quanti- 
ties of coal as has been claimed?—Ans. 
Daylight saving idea is simply to turn 
clocks forward one hour during ssummer 
when daylight periods are long, thus caus- 
ing everyone to rise an hour earlier and so 
make use of extra hour of daylight. Un- 
der this plan more people do all of their 
sleeping during period of darkness and 
have practically all of daylight period for 
their work or recreation. In this way, it 
is figured, each person reduces his con- 
sumption of artificial light by one hour 
daily and this effects a great saving in 
coal, seeing that coal is burned to pro- 
duce both gas and electricity which are 
widely used illuminants. 





Responsibility for Liberty Bonds. 


Ques. Is the head of our government 
responsible for the redemption of Liberty 
Bonds? If not, who is?—Ans, Government 
and nation are pledged to redemption of 
these bonds and nation’s resources are 
back of them as security. 





Dissolving Storage Battery Jars. 


Ques. Kindly tell me how rubber auto 
storage battery jars may be dissolved to 
mix with paint—Ans. These are often 
made of various compositions other than 
rubber and different solvents, such as tur- 
pentine, acetone, benzine, etc., would have 
to be tried until right one was found. 





Degrees of Scholarship. 


Ques. How did degrees such as D. D,, 
Ph. D., ete. originate and how long have 
they been used?—Ans. Scholastic dis- 
tinctions existed in ancient times but 
practice of conferring degrees by educa- 
tional institutions did not begin until me- 
dieval times when education became organ- 
ized; universities then recognized need of 
something showing that certain courses of 
study had been taken by students. De- 

rees similar to those of modern times 
were first conferred at Bologna and Paris 
in 12th century. At first degrees served 
as licenses to teach. 





Government’s Life Insurance Policies. 


Ques. My son who is in the army took 
out a government life insurance policy 
everal months ago. He named me as his 
beneficiary and wrote that the government 
would shortly send me a receipt but no re- 
ceipt has ever come. Why this delay ?— 
ins. Such papers are being sent out by 
he war risk bureau as rapidly as possible 
jul there is an enormous volume of such 
work to be done. These certificates do not 
heave to be in the hands of beneficiaries in 
‘er to make the insurance protection ef- 
‘ccuve; they simply’ serve as evidence of 





the existence of the contract of insurance 
and do not form any part thereof. No-one 
need feel any apprehension, therefore, if 
this paper has not yet been received but if 
it does not come in a reasonable time it 
may be well to communicate with Division 
of Naval and Military Insurance, War Risk 
Insurance, Bureau, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.L. 





Mongol ard Turanian. 

Ques. What is the. difference between 
Mongol and Turanian?—Ans. Term Mon- 
gol is applied to members of Mongol or 
Mogul race who in 13th century occupied 
territory extending from China sea to 
Dnieper. Present habitation of this race 
is Mongolia from which name is derived 
but Chinese and various races believed to 
have descended from natives of Mongolia, 
including Turks, Kalmucks, Tartars, Jap- 
anese, Burmese, Hungarians, Finns, Eski- 
mos and Siamese, are frequently spoken of 
as Monguls. Term Turanian was original- 
ly applied to all speech of Asiatic origin 
that is not Aryan nor Semitic; it is now 
little used because it is regarded as inex- 
act and confusing. 





Education for Disabled Soldiers. 


Ques. How can a returned disabled sol- 
dier or sailor take advantage of the edu- 
cational opportunities offered by the gov- 
ernment for such men?—Ans. “Reconstruc- 
tion division” has been organized to han- 
die all matters relating to education of re- 
turned soldiers and sailors who have been 
disabled since entering U. S. service, Full 
information can be obtained from and ap- 
plication can be made to Hospital Division, 
Surgeon General’s Office, Bldg. “F”, 7th and 
B Sts., Washington, D. C. 





Foaming in Steam Boiler. 


Ques. What will keep a steam boiler 
from foaming?—Ans. 
ally due to use of dirty or oily water or 
water containing an excess of alkaline salt 
or to filling boiler too full of water. Blow 
out frequently to remove dirt and oil, in- 
troduce oil filters in return line to remove 
oil, use less boiler compound, avoid use of 
strongly alkaline water and reduce quanti- 
ty of water in boiler or reduce load on it. 


-_- 


Officers in U. S. Army. 

Ques. Please give title and rank of 
men in U. S. army from private to highest 
officer—Ans. Private, corporal, sergeant, 
second lieutenant, first lieutenant, captain, 
major, lieutenant colonel, colonel, briga- 
dier general, major general, lieutenant gen- 
eral, general. 


Get More Eggs On Less Feed 


Egg prices this winter will undoubtedly 
be the highest in the world’s history. Those 
who know how to feed to get winter eggs 
will reap enormous profits, while improper 
methods mean a loss. 

Prof. T. E. Quisenberry, one of the world’s 
greatest poultry authorities and President 
of the American Poultry School, Box 924, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, has issued a 16-page 
bulletin on “How and What to Feed For 
Heavy Egg Production and to Cut the Cost 
of Feed.” This Bulletin will be mailed Free 
to interested readers, while they last. Hun- 
dreds of hens fed and cared for under 
Prof. Quisenberry’s direction have laid 200 
to 298 eggs per year, while the normal pro- 
duction according to U. S. Government re- 
ports is 60 to 80 eggs per year. Write today 
for your copy of this valuableBulletin —Ad. 


Writ FOR PAY for newspapers and magazines. Corres 
e pondents and story writers make blg money. Copy- 
right book telling how sent FREE by editor on request. Press 
Reporting Syndicate, 460 Times Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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VICTORY FLAG 


PATENTED 


Your attention is called to this new flag 
made to celebrate 


The Greatest Victory 
Ever Known 


3-foot flag. sewed stars, stripes and letters. 
Best Cotton Bunting. Absolutely fast colors. 


SENT POSTPAID 
$2-00 each Just the decoration 
for churches, lodges, schools, clubs, com- 


munities, etc. Prices on Flags up to 10 footin 
cotton or wool, quoted cheerfully. 8x8 foo 


tton American Flags 
Sewed Stars and Stripes . .. " $6.00 
co. 
Philadetphia, Pa._| 


Earn $2730 A Day Easily 
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free circular 


SSS me tay pare Nis for ui C. & GAERTE, Presiden? 
DEARBORN TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Dept. 14. Chiceas, Minole 


Secure a Promotion NOW! 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau needs several hundred 
teachers for excelient positions paying good salaries 
in colleges: nermal schools, high schools, grade 
schools, rural schools, and special positions in 
Manual Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Edu 
eation, Athleties, ete. Registration only $2.00. in 
cluding one of America’s best educational journals 
The Ohio Teacher one year. Address Dr, Henry G. 
Williams. Director. 104 N. 3rd St.. Columbus. Ohio. 


A BANKER 


mai} in sane me for this attractive 
Ha in ot : ich gre pr ent, gopertunitics tor bo x =o 
and women. Send fat fonee for free book, ‘* Ho 
Become a Panker,’’ by "oGar G. ALcorn, President. 
American School of Tanking, 58 Mel McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0, 


SONGWRITERS 


send your poems today for best offer and immediate 





















publication. Free examination. Music composed Book- 
let on reguest. Authors & Composers Service 

_ Co., Suite 510, 14233 Broadway New York. 
mz CLASS | PINS EMBLEM EMBLEMS OF EVERY 






7 Two catalogs 
>» | ae @ FREE for the sane ee Pin shown here with any 

letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold te CO. 30 cents each or < 00 nt ay doz. 


CO. $25 Greiner Bldg. P 





NCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, Chicago 


| Home study in College, Theological, Law, Business, andGradu 





te Schools. Usual degrees granted, Leck Box 239A, Chicago 
25 to $300 paid anyone for ideas or suggestions suitable foe 
photoplays Experience unnecessary. Complete outfit sent 


SAREE to any address. Write Producers League. 506 St. Louis, Mo. 





ic S Refrigeration for Dairys, Produce, Markets, Ice 
Cream Mfrs. etc.. Colder, cleaner and cheaper than ice. 


Connect to any refrigerator. Investigate. H. A. Born Co. Chicago 
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LET ssi The Pathfinder can furnish any 
magazine or newspaper (no mat- 
us ter where published) in combina- 

tion with a subscription to the Path- 
finder at money saving prices. 
SAVE We do not publish a combina- 


SUBSCRIPTION fot ous friends 
MONEY 


to send us a list of the pa- 
pers desired, and allow us 

FOR to quote our low prices for same 
before placing order. When you 

YOU find we can save you money send 
us your order. The Pathfinder. 


Oh doy! it's FREE 


'e have secured for our jd Girt friends the 
Rom rkable. Fascinating an 9g Game of the mot 
Ceatury Build the wonde anefoe “of illiputania. Over 
120 different bui'dings, Skyscrapers, Stores, Churches. 
Schools, Post Office, Binks, Opera House, City Hall, En- 
-e Engines, Street Cars. Automobiles, 
e -oplane, Ba'loon, whole Circus wi Tents, Wagons, 
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iven FREE to every boy or gir! who wiil se!l 20 packages of Bingo 
Perfmed Ironing Wx at 1% apkg. Order tod-v. Serd mo money, 
BINGO SIneS C8, DEPT. 824, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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CLASS _ PIN 
CLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FRE 


Either piniliustrated made with any Sietters -< 2 

figures, one or two colors enamel, Silver plate 

20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 35¢ eae 
ie $3.50 doz. BASTIAN BROS, ‘co. 

721 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 

















The Boys’ Magazine Tell Your Boy About This! Boys, you 

can wake good money each month sell- 
ing The P Magazine. Gives splendid business experience of 
at value ‘S 3 in life Write us today for 5 copiegSend no money. 
The Scott ledfield Co., Dept. A1S, Smethport, Pa. 


TREATMENT sent you on Free Trial. 

| it fi send $1.00; if not, i's 

Give express office. W rite for 

our fratinen tay w. 5. Ser. 
lines 817 Ohio Ave., Sidney, Ohio 
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Puzzle-Problem No. 367. 


Alex. Burke, Ned, Pa., contributes 
this problem: A policeman’ chasing a 
thief was 80 yards behind him when 
the thief ran up an alley. Reaching the 
end of the alley the thief turned and 
ran back, emerging on the street just 
as the policeman arrived, . Had he run 
half way up the alley and then turned 
back the policeman would have been 
compelled to run 120 yards beyond the 
alley to catch him. How long-was the 
alley? . 


The Orchard Puzzle Solved. 


Last week we told about an orchard- 
ist who planted nine trees and then 
discovered that they formed 10 straight 
rows, three trees in a row. The puzzle 





How TREES 


Are PLANTED 











/ 


was to discover how the trees must 
have been arranged to secure such a 
result. The accompanying cut shows 
just how the trees were planted and is 
self-explanatory. It will be noted that 
the nine trees actually form 10 straight 
rows, three trees in a row. 


Phrases Used by Mariners. 


The words and phrases peculiar to 
seafaring men are derived from lan- 
guages spoken in numerous different 
countries, the majority of them, appar- 
ently, having undergone such changes 
that they now bear little resemblance 
to the original forms, 

The expression, “Davy Jones’s lock- 
er,” is more or less familiar to every- 
one, particularly those who have read 
old-time sea stories and pirate tales 
such as Stevenson’s “Treasure Island”. 
Jones, we are told, is a corruption of 
Jonah, referring to the Biblical char- 
acter who was thrown into the sea and 
was taken aboard by a whale cruising 
in the vicinity at the time. “Duffy” 
was a word used by West Indian ne- 
groes for a ghost or spirit and “locker” 
as everyone knows, is a seaman’s name 
for any receptacle in which private be- 
longings or stores are kept. The words 
were combined and eventually the 
phrase assumed the form of “Davy 
Jones’s locker”, meaning a grave or 
resting place in the sea. 

The expression, “dog watch”, is a 
corruption of “dodge watch”, applied 
aboardship to two short watches, one 
from four to six and the other from six 
to eight in the evening, introduced for 
the purpose of “dodging” the routine, 
that is, to prevent the same men from 
keeping watch at the same time on two 
consecutive days. 

The term, “sheet anchor”, which is 
applied to a large, heavy anchor car- 


ried by shipsis acorruption of “shote an- 
chor”, so called because its great weig)| 
caused it to shoot out rapidly when r. 
leased as it was usually in a dangerous 
storm or in time of other emergenc 
The phrase is often used figuratively i) 
the sense of chief stay or principal dv- 
pendence, as “This was the sheet a; 
chor of his hope.” 

“Admiral”, the title of a naval office 
is a corruption of “Amir-al” which w: 
introduced by the Turks or Genoe 
about the 12th century. The origin 
consisted of the Arabic “Amir” with t) 
article, “al”, the combination, “Ami: 
al-ma”, meaning “commander of the 
water.” 

“Captain”, applied to the commander 
or master of a merchant or passenge: 
ship or other vessel, is derived fro) 
the Latin word “caput”—head. “Mate’ 
the title of certain officers on merchan! 
and naval vessels, is said to be of Ic: 
landic extraction, the original wor 
meaning “equal” or “companion”. 

The term “coxwain”, we are tol: 
was originally applied to the man who 
pulled the last oar in the captain’s 0: 
“cockboat”; the original form was 
cock’s swain”, that is, cockboat’s yout!) 
or rustic. The word “cockboat” w: 
derived from “coracle”, the name of 
small boat used on the Usk and Wye. 

“Jury mast” has no connection wit! 
a jury as we understand the latter ter: 
today, although both words come fro: 
the French “jour’—day. “Jury mast 
is a corruption of “joury mast”, a mas! 
set up for the day, being often a spa: 
rigged up temporarily when the mas! 
has been carried away. 

We are indebted to the early Angl: 
Saxons for “starboard” which is « 
combination of their “steor”—rudder- 
and “bord”—side—the combination 0! 
course meaning the side from which 
the vessel was steered in the days whe: 
vessels were steered by oars in th 
hands of husky sailors. “Larboard” i 
simply a corruption of “lowerboard” 
or inferior side of the ship. It has 
practically given place to “port” and 
orders were issued a few year's ago fo: 
“right” and “left” to be used in the U 
S. navy to designate what up to tha! 
time were called the “starboard” and 
“port”, respectively. 

“Shrouds”—ropes_ constituting part 
of a vessel’s standing rigging—is of Ice 
landic origin, being derived from the 
word “skrudh” which means rigging. 


Anything Wrong with This Problem? 


Two women went into a store and 
bought 10 yards of goods at $1 a yard, 
each paying $5. Finding that the piece 
they had bought was soiled somewhat 
at one end, the first woman suggested 
that she should take her share from the 
good end and pay for it at the rate of 
$1.25 a yard and would be willing for 
the second to take her share from th« 
soiled end at 75 cents a yard. 

They agreed on this proposition and 
the clerk declared it to be fair so far 
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as he was concerned, since he would 
be getting $2 for each two yards, which 
was the price at which he had to sell. 
The women then asked him to cut the 
goods so that each would get her share, 
according to the money she had paid. 
How many yards did he give each? 

You will find that the first should re- 
ceive for her $5, four yards of goods 
(5.00+1.25=4). As the second pays $5 
for goods at 75 cents a yard she should 
receive six and two-thirds yards 
(5.00+.75—6 2/3). Adding the share of 
the first and the share of the second we 
have 102/3 (4+6 2/3=10 2/3) which is 
two-thirds of a yard more than they 
pay for. 

How and why does this happen, see- 
ing that the sum of $1.25 and 75 cents, 
the respective prices agreed on, foot up 
‘2 which is $2 for each two yards, or 
si a yard, the established price, as the 
clerk said? 


Animals Are Alert Sentinels. 


Everyone who has had experience 
hunting or who has spent much time in 
the woods is aware of the fact that 
wild animals are always keenly alert 
and that their senses are so highly de- 
veloped that they are warned of an 
enemy’s approach while he is yet a 
considerable distance away so that un- 
less the hunter or naturalist takes the 
createst precautions against a conspicu- 
ous appearance, against making any 
sounds as he moves among their haunts 
and against moving toward them with 
the wind they are likely to take cover 
before he sees them at all. 

Discussing this unusual keenness of 
animals’ senses and its conhection with 
war, London Tit-Bits says that birds 
are usually the most alert members of 
the animal kingdom, becoming aware 
of approaching aircraft long before 
man hears a sound. In the early part 
of the war parrots were kept in the 
Liffel tower in Paris as sentinels but 
after a time they grew accustomed to 
the sound of approaching enemy planes 
and so were no longer of any use. 
Pheasants always became restless and 
chattered noisily on the approach of 
Zeppelins, even if they were so far 
away that man could not hear any 
sound from them. 

Though a balloon makes no noise, 
pigs and chickens often were aware of 
its presence when it was miles away 
from the farmyard, the former mani- 
festing their uneasiness by curious an- 
tics and the latter by unusual clucking. 
Dogs have often been observed to show 
considerable uneasiness before an air 
raid and cats likewise appear afraid of 
gunfire and give warning by their ac- 
tions when danger threatens. 

Though dogs, birds and horses are all 
very sensitive to sound and show their 
fear when an enemy attack from the air 
is imminent, they gradually become ac- 
customed to the sounds that cause fear 
in them and for that reason can no 
longer be depended on to warn their 
human allies of approaching danger. 
This is illustrated by cavalry horses, 
the parrots in Eiffel tower, dogs that 
follow their masters to the firing line 








and the robin, which, according to a 
soldier’s account, made its nest in an 
empty shell case in the battle zone. 


Solution for Problem No. 362. 


A board 27 feet long and 11 inches 
wide at one end and five inches wide at 
the other end is to be sawed crosswise 
so that the number of square feet in the 
two parts shall be equal. Where must 
the cut be made? 

This solution was submitted by E. C. 
Chenoweth, White Hall, Md.: As in the 
accompanying sketch extend the sides 
of the board untif they meet at R. Then 
the figure includes three similar trian- 
gles—RAB, RWP, and RCD. Now let x 


' 
4 




















equal the altitude of the triangel RAB. 

The area of RAB then is 5x/2, and the 

area of RCD is 5x/2+2592. But the 

area of RCD may be_ expressed 

11(x+324) 

————. Therefore 5x/2+2592=— 
2 


11(x+-324) 

—————. Solving this equation x is 
2 

found to equal 270 inches. 

Similar triangles are to each other as 
the squares of their homologous sides. 
Therefore RAB :RWP :: RG?2: RO2, Or 
675:1971::2702: RO2. Solving, we find 
RO equals 461.376. 461.376—270— 
191.376 inches which is 15.948 feet, the 
distance the cut is from the narrow 
end. 27—15.948=—11.052 feet, the dis- 
tance the cut is from the wide end. 


“Remember, son, Garfield drove mules on 
a tow-path and Lincoln split rails.” 

“I know, dad; but say, did any of these 
presidents ever crank a cold motor in a 
blizzard for half an hour before he discov- 
ered that he didn’t have any gasoline?”— 
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SYNOPSIS. 

This rare war story begins with letters written 
by a young girl—Mary O'’Malley—to her old ‘‘padre’’ 
or priest. She tells him how she and her brother 
Rrian, an artist, had been on a sketching tour in 
France and had met a wealthy young American, who 
had bought some of the brother’s pictures. Sh« 
eonfesses that she fell in love with this young man 
and that they became practicaliy engaged—but that 
was just before the war began, and they had com 
pletely lost sight of each other since. But just 
now the papers had told how Mr. and Mrs. James 
W. Beckett had come to France from America to 
see him their son Jimmy, who was an aviator, and 
how he had been kili-i just before they arrived. 
Mary is now a #ed Cross nurse and it flashes on her 
that young Jim Beckett is the rich American who 
had sent a big contribution to the hospital to which 
she was attached. And she also sees by his pic- 
ture in the papers that he is the same young man 
who had bought Brian’s pictures and to whom she 
imagined herself engaged. She writes. to the Becketts 
telling them of her engagement to their son and 
they take her under their wing. 


Mrs. Beckett’s longing to know the soul 
of me pierced to my soul like a fine crystal 
spear; and the pathos of this bereaved 
mother and father, who had so generously 
answered my call, brought tears to my 
eyes. I had not winced awzy from her blue 
search-lights, but tears gathered and sud- 
denly poured over my cheeks. Perhaps it 
was the pathos of my own situation more 
than hers which touched me, for I was 
pitying as much as hating myself. Still 
the tears were true tears; and I suppose 
nothing I could have said or done would 

ave appealed to Jim Beckett’s mother. at 
they appealed. 

“Oh! you loved him!” she quavered, as 
if that were the one question for which she 
had sought the answer. And the next thing 
I knew we were crying in each other’s arms, 
the little frail women and the cruel girl 
who was deceiving her. But, padre, the 
cruel girl was sufferint almost as she de- 
served to suffer. She had loved Jim Wynd- 
ham, and never will she love another man. 

“There, there!” Mr. Beckett was sooth- 
ing us, patting our shoulders and our 
herds. “That’s right, cry together, but 
don’t grudge Jim to the cause, either of 
you. I don’t! I’m proud he went the way 
he did. It was a grand way—and a grand 
cause. We’ve got to remember how many 
other hearts in the world are aching as 
ours ache, We're not alone. I guess that 
helps a little. And, Jenny, this poor child 
hes a double sorrow to bear. Think of 
what she wrote about her brother, who’s 
lost his sight.” 

The little old lady sat up, and with a 
clean, lavender-scented handkerchief wiped 
first my eyes and then her own. “I know— 
I know,” she said. “But she’ll let us try 
to comfort her—unless she has a father 
and mother of her own?” 

“My father and mother died when I was 
a little girl,” I answered. “I’ve only my 
brother in the world.” 

“You have us,” they both exclaimed in 
the. same breath; and, though they bore as 
much physical likeness to one another as 
a delicate mountain-ash tree bears to the 
rocky mountain .on which it grows, sud- 
denly the two faces were so lit up with the 
same bezutiful inward light, that there was 
a striking resemblance between them. It 
was the kind of resemblance to be seen 
only on the faces of a pair who had loved 
ach other and thought the same thoughts 
long year after long year. The light was 
so warm, so pure and bright, that I felt as 
if a fire had been lit for me in the cold, 
dark room. I didn’t deserve to warm my 
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hands in its glow; but I forgot my false- 
ness for a moment, and let whatever was 
good in me flow out in gratitude. 

I couldn’t speak. I could only look and 
kiss the old lady’s tiny hand—ungloved to 
hold mine, and hung with loose rings of 
rich, ancient fashion such as children love 
to be shown in mother’s jewelry-box, In 
return, she kissed me on both cheeks and 
the old man smoothed my hair heavily. 

“Why, yes, that’s settled then, you be- 
long to us,” he said. “It?s just as if 
Jimmy’d left you to us in his will. In his 
last letter the boy told his mother and me 
that when we met we’d get a pleasant sur- 
prise. We—silly old folks—never thought 
of a love story. We supposed Jim was 
booked for promotion, or a new job with 
some sort of honor attached to it. And yet 
we might have guessed, if we'd had our 
wits about us, for we did know that 
Jimmy’d fallen in love at first sight with a 
girl in France, the summer before the war 
broke out.” 

“He told you that?” I almost gasped. 
Then he had fallen in love, and hadn’t 
gone away forgetting, as I’'d thought! Or 
was it some other girl who had won him 
at first sight? This was what I said to 
myself; and something that was not my- 
self added, “Now, if you don’t lose your 
head, you will find out in a minute all 
you’ve been puzzling over for nearly four- 
years.” 

“He told his mother,” Mr. Beckett said. 
“Afterward, she told me. Jim wouldn’t 
have minded. He knew well enough she 
always tells me everything, and he didn’t 
ask her to keep any secret.” 

“It was when I was sort of cross one 
night, because he didn’t pay enough atten- 
tion to a nice girl I'd invited, hoping to 
please him,” Mrs, Beckett confessed. “He’d 
just come back from Europe, and I in- 
quired if the French girls were so hand- 
some they’d spoiled him for our home 
beauties. I let him see that his father and 
I wanted him to marry young and give us 
a daughter we could love. Then he an- 
swered—I remember as if “twas yesterday 
-~*Mother, you wouldn’t want her unless I 
could love her, too, would you?’ ‘Why, no,’ 
I answered. ul you would love her” He 
didn’t speak for a minute. He was holding 
my hand, counting my rings—these ones 
you see—like he always loved to do from a 
child. When he’d counted them all, he 
looked up and said, ‘It wasn’t a French 
girl spoiled me for the others, ['m not 
sure, but I think she was Irish. I lost her, 
like a fool, trying to win a silly bet” Those 
were his very words. I know, because they 
struck me so. I teased him to explain. 
After a while, he did.” 

“Oh, do tell me what he said!” 1 begged. 
At that minute Jim was alive for us all 
three. We were living with him in the past. 
I think none of us saw the little stuffy 
room where we sat. Only our bodies were 
there, like the empty amber shells of lo- 
custs when the locusts have freed them- 
selves and vanished. I was in a rose arbor 
on a day of late June, in a garden by a 
canal that led to Belgium. The Becketts 
were in their house across the sea. 

“Why,” his mother -hesitated, “it was 
quite a story. But when he found you 
again he must have told you it all,” 


“Ah, but do tell me what he told you!” 

“Well, it began with a landlady in ;, 
hotel wanting him to see a picture. Th. 
artist was away, but his sister was ther 
That was you, my dear.” 

“Yes, it was I. My poor Brian paintc: 
such beautiful things, before—” 

“We know they were beautiful, becay 
we’ve seen the picture,” Father Becket! 
broke in. “But go on, mother. We'll tel! 
about the picture by and by. She'll like ty 
hear. But the rest first.” 

The little old lady obeyed and went o: 
“Jimmy said he was taken to a room, and 
there stood the most wonderful girl he'd 
ever seen in his life—his ‘dream com 
alive.” That’s how he described her. And 
there was more. Father, I never told you 
this part. But maybe—Miss—” 

“Will you call me ‘Mary?’” I asked, 

“Maybe Mary would like to hear. 0) 
course I never forgot one word. No mothe: 
could forget! And now I see he described 
you just right. When you hear, you'll know 
it was love made his talk about yo: 
poetry-like. Jimmy never talked like tha! 
to me of anyone before or since.” 

Padre, I am going to write down th 
things he said of me, because it is exquisit 
to know that he thought them. He said | 
had eyes “like sapphires fallen among dark 
grasses.” And my hair wes so heavy anid 
thick that, if I pulled out the pins, it wou): 
fall around me “in a black avalanche.” 


Ah, the joy and the pain of hearing thes 
words! There’s no language for what | 
felt. But you will understand. He had 
told his mother about our day together 
He said he kept falling deeper in love 
every minute, and it was all he could do 
not to exclaim, “Girl, I simply must marry 
you!” He dared not say that lest I should 
refuse and there would be an end of every 
thing. So he tried as hard as he could to 
make me like him and remember him ti!! 
he should come back, in two weeks, 

He thought that was the best way: and 
he would have let his bet slide if he hadn't 
imagined that a little mystery might make 
him more interesting in my eyes. Believ 
ing that we had met again, Mrs, Becket! 
supposed that he had explained this to me. 
But of course it was all new and when 
she came to the reason why Jim Wyndham 
had never come back, I thought for a mo- 
ment I should faint. He was taken ill in 
Paris, three days after we parted, with 
typhoid fever; and though it was never a 
desperate case—owing to his strong consti- 
tution—he was delirious for weeks. 

Two months passed before he was wel! 
enough to look for me, and by that time 
all trace of us was lost. Brian and I had 
gone to England long before. Jim’s friend 
—the one with whom he had the bet—ca- 
bled to the Becketts that he was ill, but not 
dangerously, and they weren’t to come 
over to France. It was only when he 
reached home that they knew how serious 
the trouble had been. 

While I was listening, learning that Jim 
had really loved me, and searched for me, 
it seemed that I had a right to him after 
all; that I was an honest girl, hearing 
news of her own man, from his own peo- 
ple. It was only when Mr. Beckett began 
to draw me out, with a quite pathetic shy- 
ness, on the subject of our worldly re- 
sources that I was brought up short again, 
against the dark wall of my deceit. It 
should have been exquisite, it was heart- 
breaking to see how he feared to hurt my 
feelings with some offer of help from his 
abundance. “Hurt my feelings!” And it 
was with the sole intention of “working” 
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them for money that I'd written to the 
Becketts. 

That looks horrible in black and white, 
doesn’t it, padre? But I won't try to hide 
my motives behind a dainty screen from 
your eyes or mine. I had wanted and 
meant to get as much as I could for Brian 
nd myself out of Jim Beckett’s father and 
mother. And, now, when I was on the 
way to attain my object, more easily than I 
had dreamed—now, when I saw the kind of 
people they were—now, when I knew that 

, Jim Wyndham I had been an ideal, “his 
dream come true,” I saw my own face as 
in a mirror, It was like the sly, mean face 
fa serpent disguised as a woman. 

I remember once saying to you, padre, 
when you had read aloud “The Idylls of 
the King” to Brian and me as children, that 
Vivien was the worst cad I ever heard of 
ince the beginning of the world! I haven't 
changed my mind about her since, except 
that I give her second place. I am in the 
first. ; 

I suppose, when I first pictured the 
Becketts—if I stopped to picture them at 
all—I imagined they would be an ordinary 
{merican millionaire and millionairess, 
bow-fronted, self-important creatures; the 
old man with a diamond stud like a head- 
light, the old lady afraid to take cold if 
she left off an extra row of pearls. In our 
desperate state anything seemed fair in 
love or war with such hard, worth-their- 
weight-in-gold people. But I ought to have 
known that a man like Jim Beckett couldn’t 
have such parents! I ought to have known 
they wouldn’t be in the common class of 
millionaires of any country; they would 
be unique. 

Well, I hadn’t known. Their kindness, 
their dear humaneness, their simplicity, 
overwhelmed me as the gifts of shields and 
bracelets from the Roman warriors over- 
whelmed treacherous Tarpeia. And when 
they began delicately begging me to be 
their adopted daughter—the very thing I'd 
prayed for to the devil—I felt a hundred 
times wickeder than if Jim hadn’t set me 
on a high pedestal, where they wished to 
keep me with their money, their love, as 
offerings. 

Whether I should have broken down and 
confessed everything, or brazened it out in 
spite of all if ’'d been left alone to decide, 
| shall never know. For just then the door 
opened and Brian came into the room. 

Why Brian’s coming should make all the 
difference, may puzzle you, padre, but Ill 
explain. Ours is an amateurish hotel, es- 
pecially since the war. Anyone who hap- 
pens to have the time or inclination, runs 
it; or if no-one has time, it runs itself. 
Consequently mistakes are made. But 
what can you expect for eight francs a day, 
with pension? [“Pension” in France means 
table board. } 


! said that a very young man brought 
up the news of the Becketts’ arrival. He’d 
merely announced that “a gentleman and a 
lady” had called. Apparently they had 
siven no names, no cards. But in truth 
there were cards, which had been mislaid, 
or in other words, left upon the desk in the 
bureau [office] with the numbers of both 

ir rooms scrawled on them in pencil. 

Nobody was there at the time, but when 
he concierge came back—he is a sort of 
unofficial understudy for the mobilized 
manager—he saw the cards and sent them 
up-stairs. They were taken to Brian and 
the names read aloud to him. He supposed, 
om vague information supplied by the 
y, that I wished him to come and join 
Ine in the salon with my guests. He hated 
the theught of meeting strangers—the 


ir 





name of “Beckett” meant nothing to him 
—but if he were wanted by his sister, he 
never yet left her in the lurch. 


He and I both’ knew the house with our 
eyes shut before the war; and now that 
Brian is blind, he practices in the most 
reckless way going about by himself. He 
refused to be led to the salon; he came 
unaided and unerring; and | thought when 
he appeared at the door, I’d never seen 
him look so beautiful. He is beautiful, you 
know! Now that his physical eyesight is 
gone, and he’s developing that mystic “in- 
ner sight” of which he talks, there’s no 
other adjective which truly expresses him. 

He stood there for a minute with his 
hand on the door-knob, with all the light 
in the room—there wasn’t much—shining 
straight into his face. It couldn’t help 
doing that, as the one window is nearly 
opposite the door; but really it does seem 
sometimes that light seeks Brian’s face, as 
the “spotlight” in theaters follows the 
hero or heroine of a play, 


There was an asking smile on his lips, 
and—by accident, of course—his dear 
blind eyes looked straight at Mrs. Becl:ett. 
We are enough alike, we twins, for anyone 
to know at a glance that we’re brother and 
sister, so the Becketts would have known, 
of course, even if I hadn’t cried out in sur- 
prise, “Brian!” 

They took it for granted that Brian 
would have heard all about their son, Jim; 
so touched by the pathos of his blindness— 
the lonely pathos, for a blind man is as 
lonely as a daylight moon—Mrs, Beckett 
almost ran to him and took his hand. 

“We’re the Becketts, with your sister,” 
she said. “Jimmy’s father and mother. I 
expect you didn’t meet him when they were 
getting engaged to each other at St. Ra- 
phael. But he loved your picture that he 
bought just before the war. He used to 
say, if only you’d signed it, his whole life 
might have been different. That was when 
he’d lost Mary, you se 
of her name quite wrong. He thought it 
was ‘Ommalee,’ and we never knew a word 
about the engagement, or her real name or 
anything, till the letter came to us at our 
hotel today. Then we hurried around here 
as quick as we could; and she’s piomised 
to be our adopted daughter. So chat means 
that you will have to be our adopted son!” 

I think Mrs. Beckett is too shy to like 
talking much, at ordinary times. She 


160 Hens—1500 Egs 


Mrs. H. M. Patton, Waverly, Mo., writes 
“TI fed 2 boxes of ‘More Eggs’ to my hens 
and broke the egg record. I got 1500 
eggs from 160 hens in exactly 21 days.” 
You can do as well. Any poultry raiser 
can easily double his profits by doubling 
the egg production of his hens. A scien- 
tific tonic has been discovered that revital- 
izes the flock and makes hens work all the 
time. The tonic is called “More Eggs.” 
Give your hens a few cents’ worth of “More 
Eggs,” and you wil be amazed and de- 
lighted with results, “More Eggs” will 
double this year’s production of eggs, so if 
you wish to try this great profit maker, 
write E. J. Reefer, poultry experi, 5059 
Reefer Blidg., Kansas City, Mo., for a $1 
package of “More Eggs” Tonic. Or send 
$2.25 today and get three regular $1 pack- 
ages on special discount for a season’s 
supply. A million dollar bank guarantees 
if you are not absolutely satisfied, your 
money will be returned on request and the 
“More Eggs” costs you nothing. You take 
no risk. rite today. Pin a dollar bill to 
your letter or send $2.25 special discount 
for 3 packages. Or ask Mr. Reefer to send 
you free his poultry book that tells the ex- 
perience of a man who has made a fortune 
out of poultry.—aAdvt, 

















Puts an End to 
Catarrh Troubles 


You Inhale and Exhale This Medica- 
tion and—Away Goes Your Catarrh 


There must be readers suffering from 
chronic catarrh who would like to know 
how they can stop catching cold after cold, 
for they must realize that sooner or later 
this may lead tc serious deafness and in- 
jury to the system in general. 

Dr. Blosser, a respected physician, and 
for forty-three years an enormously suc- 

3 cessful specialist in 
catarrh, is the dis- 
coverer of a pleas- 
ant, direct method 
that can be used 
by man, woman or 
child. 

His Remedy is 
made from medicin- 
al herbs, flowers and 
berries, which you 

me smoke in a dainty 
pipe or cigasette, and inhale the vapor into all the 
air passages. It contains no tebacce, even though 
it is used in the same P 
manner. 

Dr. Blosser’s Catarrh 
Remedy is equally effec- 
tive in all forms of ca- 
tarrh, bronchial irrita- 
tion, asthma, catarrhal 
headache and ear trou- 
bles that may lead to 
deafness. You will 
breathe better and feel 
better after using it. 

For ten cents (in coin 
or stamps) a small pack- 
age will be mailed, con- 
taining some of the Remedy made into cigarettes, 
also some Remedy for smoking im a pipe and a neat 
little pipe. onth’'s supply, either form, costs one 
dollar and twenty-five cents. Address The Blosser 
Company, Box 4595, Atlanta, Ga. 


Agents - = Something New 


2 in 1 Reversible Raincoat. Differ- 
ent and better than anything you 
have ever seen, Not sold in stores. 
Two coats in one. Waterproof. 
Positively guaranteed. Made of 
genuine military bombazine. Steam 
vulcanized. All sizes and latest 
style. One side a handsome black 
raincoat, reverse side fine dress coat, 
rich tan, Will last twice as long as 
the ordinary coat. 


Make $12.00 a Day 


Sell to businessmen, clerks, farmers, 
teamsters, truck drivers, miners— 












every man in your community is @ 
seem Be first to introduce this 

new, easy selling, big money maker. 
Write for territory and demonstrating sample. 


_Thomas Raincoat Cos, 251 Jane Sto be Dagters@, 
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40x15 “* ... 19.00 

azxase“ . . . 28.00 

Orders mailed day received 

Postpaid. 


Louis Fink & Sons, Good Flags, 55 N. 7th St. Phila., Pa. 


PROOF= STEN | DAY TREATMENT FREE 


ALI FR AL FA. rien onary ary Food Deore 
NUTRIEN firm; restores blood and vigor of 


rom. Makes thin people p pomp; 
ereates rich red bl a, ~ Ann 8 
figure, clears com Like MAGIC. Bi Highly 


recommended in wastiog nnd 
Stomach, Liver and Ki Troubles, Indi ae nae Mionsti: 
tion, Gatarrh, Blood and Female diseases. FREE — a 35c 
fo- 0-day treatment with 56-pD scientific booklet, 4c pastans. 
Northwestern Bidg, CHICAGO 


Agents Wanted. ALFALFA CO. 670 
and Descrip- 


INVENTORS: 2"0--<:: 


invention for Advice Regarding Patent Protection. No 
charge for this service. 20 Years Experience. Prompt persona) 
service. Patents we secure advertised without charge in Popula: 


iocee chanics Magazine. Particulars Free. TALBE & TAL- 
Patent Lawyers, 4283 Talbert Bu gs, Wash- 
ington, D.c. 


WRITERS — ATTENTION !——— 


Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for publication. Goodideas bring big 
money Prompt service; quick results. Hundreds making money Get 
busy. Submit Mss or write. Literary Bureau, 142 Hannibal, Me. 
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EASY CLUBBING PLAN 


To Find The Price of Any Club 


You can make up your own combination of magazines 
from the list below. Aad the Class Numbers of the Mag- 
Azines selected, multiply the sum by five and the result 
will be the cost. The price of a club cannot be less than 
the regular price of aay one of the magazines in the club. 


EXAMPLE 
PRICE NAME OF PAPER 
$1.00 The Pathtinder . . 
1.50 Normal instructor . 
1.25 Progressive Teacher 
Total — numbers 
Multiply by . 
4S Ciass Price . 





$05 
$3.15 


REGULAR PRICE OF SPEC’L 
PATHFINDER AND PR-CE 
$5.00 
2.25 


PRICE 











CLASS 

NO. 

80 Ail Story 

25 Army & Navy News. eksceses 2 
American Boy 

5 American Cookery..... 
Auerican Magazine 
American Poultry Advocate.. 
Army & Navy News 
Atlanta Constitution (T-W).. 
Ave Maria 


gow? 


Boy’s Magazine.. 
Breeders Gazette. 
Capper’s Weekly. 
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Catholie News 
80 Century 
35 Christian Herald 
12 Cincinnati Enquirer (weekly) 
bu CoOmer’s Weekly..cccccccecces 
7 Comfort 
Pe CORMOOMOR, 6 vnsc os ss ces ons oes 
80 Country Life in America. eeee 
40 Delineator 
30 Designer 
og NS RE eee 
40 Everybody’s 
§ Farm aud Fireside.......... 
5 Farm & Home......... Seace 
9 Girls’ Companion 
20 _—— in Bee Culture: vos 
34 Grit 
30 Hunter-Trader-Trapper ..... 
85 Illustrated — eovececsese 
80 Independen eo 
12 La. - ey Review....... 
25 Little Folks 
15 McCalls 
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NO PROFITEERING. 
Pathfinder stil! selis at the old and popular 
subscription price of $1.00 a year. 
Many publishers will r-ake further increases in their 
subscription prices t«.3 winter; consequently all 
prices quoted are sub): -tto change without notice, 





ke ee rer. 3.00 
30 Modern Priscilla 2 
32 Mother’s Magazine 
35 Motion Picture Magazine.... 
25 Musiciai 
45 National Geographic.. 
Nebraska ivcacher. 2.50 
25 Normal instructor-Primary — 2. 50 
17 N. Y. Thrice-a-Week World. 
16 Ohio Farmer 
15 Ohio Teacher 
18 Parker’s School News........ 
20 Pathfinder 
i2 People’s Home Journal 7 
0 People’s Popul: ar Monthly 2 yrs. 1.50 
Physical Culture 3.00 
> Pictorial Review 
Popular Seience Monthly 
5 ieuteseien Teacher 
Red Book 
Reliable Poultry Journal.. 
5 Keview of Keviews.......... 
S. D. Educator 
0 St Nicholas 
Scientific American 
Scribners. 


ms 
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12° 
20 Texas S chool “Journal,....... 2:25 
15 Today’s Housewife 

70, Travel 

18 W.Va.Schoo} 


5.00 
Journal-Educator 2.25 
20 Wallace's Farmer 2.00 
40 Woman’s Home 
20 Woman's Magazine 
10 Woman’ = ’ 

60 Worlds Work 
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12 Young People’s Weekly 
40 Youth's Companion........... 3.00 


The tollowing do not club: we fill orders at the regular 
subscription price, here given. 
Cosmopolitan - - 2.00 Ladies’ Home Journal $1.75 
Country Gentlemen - 1.00 Literary Digest - - 4.00 
Hearst's Magazine 2.00 Saturday Evening Post 2.00 





If you desire papers not included in this list, send 
us names of same and we will submit best combi- 
nation priees by return mail. 


We furnish all pub- 
lications at reduced prices. 











Send us your subscription NOW. Address 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Z 
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would rather let her big husband talk, and 
listen admiringly to him. But this wasn’t 
an ordinary time. To see Brian stand at 
the door, wistful and alone, gave her a pain 
in her heart, so she rushed to him and 
poured out all these kind words, which 
left him dazed, 

“You are very good to me,” he answered, 
too thoughtful of others’ feelings, as al- 
ways, as most people would— 
“I don’t_understand. Who are you, please?” 
Instead, his. sightless but beautiful eyes 
seemed to search the room, and he said, 
“Molly, you’re here, aren’t you?” 

Now, perhaps you begin to understand 
why his coming and Mrs Beckett’s greeting 
of him, stopped me from telling the truth— 
if I would have told it. I’m not sure if I 
would, in any case, padre; but as it was I 
could not. The question seemed settled. 
To have told the Becketts that I was an 
adventuress—a repentant adventuress— 
and let them go out of my life without 
Brian ever knowing they’d come into it, 
was one thing. To explain, to accuse my- 
self before Brian, to make him despise the 
only person he had to depend on, and so to 
spoil the world for him, was another thing. 

I accepted the fate I’d summoned like 
the jinnie of a lamp. “Yes, Brian, I’m 
here,” I answered. And I went to him and 
took possession of the hand Mrs. Beckett 
had left free. “I never told you about my 
romance. It was so short. And—and oné 
doesn’t put the most sacred things in let- 
ters. I loved a man, and he loved me, 
We met in France before the war, and lost 
each other, 


“Afterward, he came back to fight. A . 


few days 2go he fell-—just at the time when 
his parents had come over from America 
to see him. I—I couldn’t resist writing 
them a letter, though they were strangers 
to me. I—” 

“That’s not a word I like to hear on 
your lips— strangers,’ ” Mr. Beckett broke 
in, “even though you’re speaking of the 
past. We’re all one family now. You don’t 
mind my saying that, Brian, or taking it 
for granted you'll consent—or calling you 
‘Brian, do you?” 

“Mind!” echoed Brian, with his sweet, 
young smile. “How could I mind? It’s 
like something in a story. Its a sad story 
—bhbecause the hero’s gone out of it—no, he 
hasn’t gone, really! It only seems so, be- 
fore you stop to think, I’ve learned enough 
about death-to learn that. And I can tell 
by both your voices you'll be friends worth 
having.” 

“Oh, you are a dear boy!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Beckett, “God is good to give you 
and your sister to us, in our dark hour. I 
feel as if Jimmy was here with us. I do 
believe he is! I khow he’d like me to tell 
you what he did with your picture and 
what we’ve done with it since, his father 
and I.” 

Brian must have felt that it- would be 
good for us all to talk of the picture just 
then, not of this “Jimmy” who was still a 
mystery to him. He caught up the subject 
and said that he didn’t understand. What 
picture was it of which they spoke? He 
generally signed his initials, but they’d 
mentioned that this was unsigned. 

“Don’t you remember,” I explained, “the 





- day. 





Granuiated Eyelids, 
I Eyes inflamed by expo- 
sure to Sun, Dust and Wind 
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sketch I sold for you to Mr. Wyndham 
more than three years ago? You told 
me when you came back from Paris that i: 
wasn’t quite finished. You’d meant to put 
on a few more touches-——and your signa 
ture. Well, ‘Wyndham’ was only the miid- 
dle name. I never told you much about that 
I was half ashamed, because it wa 
the day when my romance began and 

broke. I hoped it might begin again 
sometime, but—you shall hear the who 

story soon. Only—not now.” 


Even as I promised him, I promised m) 
self to tell him nothing. I might have t 
lie in deeds to Brian. I wouldn’t lie i 
words. Mrs. Beckett might give him hx 
version of her son’s romance—some da) 
Just at the moment she was telling hin 
almost happily, the story of the picture: 
and it was for me, too. 


Jim had had a beautiful frame made for 
Brian’s cathedral sketch, and it had bee) 
hung in the best place—over his desk— 
the special sanctum where only the thin 
he loved most were put. In starting 
Europe his father and mother had planned 
to stop only a short time in a Paris hoix 

They had meant to take a house whe: 
Jim could join them whenever he got 
few days’ leave; and as a surprise for hii 
they had brought over his favorite trea 
ures from the “den.” Among these was th 
unsigned picture painted by the brother 0! 
the girl. They had even chosen the hous: 
a small but charming old chateau to whic! 
Jim had taken a fancy. 


It was rather close to the war zone in 
these days, but that had not struck them 
as an obstacle. They were not afraid! 
They had wired before sailing to a Paris 
agent, telling him to engage the chateau if 
it were still to let furnished. On arrivin 
the answer awaited them; the place wa: 
theirs. 

“We thought it would be such a joy t: 
Jim,” Mrs, Beckett said. “He fell in lov: 
with that chateau three summers ago. |’! 
show you a snap-shot he took of it. H 
used to say he’d give anything to liv: 
there. And crossing on the ship we talked 
every day of how we’d make a ‘den’ for 
him, full of his own things, and never 
breathe a word till he opened the door o: 
the room. We’re in-honor bound to tak« 
the house now. But of course we sha’n’! 
use it—without Jim. I don’t know what 
we shall do, I’m sure! All I know is |! 
feel as if it would kill me to go home with 
our broken hearts.” 

“We've got new obligations right here 
Jenny. You mustn’t forget that,” said Mr 
Beckett. “Remember we’ve just adopted a 
daughter—and a son, too. We must con 
sult them about our movements.” 


“Oh, I hadn’t forgotten!” the old lady 
cried. “They—they’ll help us decide, of 
course. But just now I can’t make myself 
feel as if one thing was any better than 
another, If only we could think of some 
thing Jim would have liked us to do! 
Something—patriotic—for France.” 


“Mary has seen Jim since we saw him, 
dear. Perhaps from talk they had she'll 
have a suggestion to make.” 

“Oh, no!” I cried. “I’ve no suggestions.” 

“And you, Brian?” the old man per- 
sisted. 

Quickly I answered for my brother. 
“They never met! Brian couldn’t know 
what—Jim would have liked you to do.” 

“It’s true, I can’t know,” said Brian. 
“But a thought has come into my head. 
Shall I tell it to you?” 

“Yes!” the Becketts answered in a 
breath. They gazed at him as if they 
thought him inspired by their son’s spirit. 
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No wonder, perhaps! Brian has an inspired 
look. 

“Are you very rich?” he asked bluntly, 
as a child puts questions which grown-ups 
veil. 

“We're rich in money,” answered the 
old man, “But I guess I never quite real- 
ized till now, when we lost Jimmy, how 
poor you can be when you're only rich in 
what the world can give.” 

“I suppose you'll want to put up the 
finest monument for your son that money 
can buy,” Brian went on, as though he had 
wandered from his subject. But I—know- 
ing him and his slow, dreamy way of get- 
ting to his goal—knew that he was not 
astray. He was following some star which 
we hadn’t yet seen. 

“We've had no time to think of a monu- 
ment,” said Mr. Beckett, with a choke in 
his voice. “Of course we would wish it, if 
it could be done. But Jim lies on German 
soil, or in No Man’s Land. We can’t mark 
the place—” 

“It doesn’t much matter—to him—where 
his body lies,” Brian went on. “He is not 
in German soil, nor in No Man’s Land, 
Wouldn’t he like to have a monument in 
Every Mah’s Land?” ‘ 

“What do you mean?” breathed the little 
old lady. She realized: now that blind 
Brian wasn’t speaking idly. 

“Well, you see, France and Belgium to- 
gether will be Every Man’s Land after the 
war, won’t they?” Brian said. “Every man 
who wants the world’s true peace has 
fought in France and Belgium, if he could 
fight. Every man who has fought, and 
every man who wished to fight but couldn’t, 
will want to see those lands that have been 
martyred and burned when they have risen 
like the Phoenix out of their own ashes, 
That’s why I call France and Belgium 
‘Every Man’s Land” You say your Jim 
spent some of his happiest days there, and 
now he’s given his life for the land he 
loved. Wouldn’t you feel as if- he went 
with you, if you made a pilgrimage from 
town to town he knew in their days cf 
beauty—if you traveled and studied some 
scheme for helping to make each one beau- 
tiful again? If you did this in his name 
and his honor, could he have a better me- 
morial?” 

“I guess God has let Jim speak through 
your lips and tell us his wish,” said Mr. 
Beckett. “What do you think, Jenny?” 

“I think what you think,” she echoed. 
“It’s right the word should come to us 
from the brother of Jim’s love.” 


That is the story, padre, as far as it has 
gone. No sign from you, no look in your 
eyes, could show me myself in a meaner 
light than shines from the mirror of my 
conscience. If Jim hadn’t loved me, it 
would be less shameful to trade on the 
trust of these kind people. I see that 
clearly! And I see how hateful it is to 
make Brian an innocent partner in the 
fraud. 

I’m taking advantage of one man who is 
dead and another who is blind. And it is 
as though I were “betting on a certainty,” 
because there’s nobody alive who can come 
forward to tell the Becketts or Brian what 
lam. [’m safe, brutally safe! 


You'll see from what I have written how 
Brian turned the scales. The plan he pro- 
posed developed in the Becketts’ minds 
with a quickness that could happen only 
with Americans—and millionaires, Father 
Beckett sees and does things on the grand 
scale. Perhaps that’s the secret of. his 
success. He was a railroader once, he has 
told Brian and me. 

Mrs. Beckett was a district school-teacher 





in the Far West, where his fortune began. 
They married while he was still a poor 
man. But that’s by the way! I want to 
tell you now of his present, not of his past; 
and the working out of our future from 
Brian’s suggestion. Ten minutes after the 
planting of the seed a tree had grown up 
and was putting forth leaves and blos- 
soms. Soon there will be fruit. And it 
will come into existence ripe! I suppose 
Americans are like that. They manage 
their affairs with mental intensive culture. 

The Becketts are prepared to love me for 
Jim’s sake; but Brian they worship as a 
supernatural being. Mr. Beckett says he’s 
saved them from themselves and given 
them an incentive to live, It was only 
yesterday that they answered my S O S 
call. Now, the immediate future is settled 
for the four of us; settled for us together. 

Father Beckett is asking leave to travel 
en automobile through the liberated lands. 
In each town and village Jim’s parents will 
decide on some work of charity or recon- 
struction in his memory, above all in places 
he knew and loved. They can identify 
these by the letters he wrote home from 
France before the war. His mother has 
kept every one. Through a presentiment 
of his death, or because she couldn’t part 
from them, she has brought along a bud- 
get of Jim’s letters from America. She 
carries them about in a little morocco 
hand-bag, as other women carry their 
jewels. 

The thought of Brian’s plan is for the 
two old people like an infusion of blood 
in emptied veins. They say that they 





Easy to Get 
Winter Eggs 


Any poultry raiser can keep his hens 
laying through the fall and winter when 
egg prices are highest. Many poultrymen 
are doubling their egg yield and profits by 
using Rockledge Egg Tonic, which revital- 
izes the flock and makes the hens lay. Give 
the hens a little of this concentrated Egg 
Tonic in their drinking water and you 
will be amazed at the eggs you get. If you 
want to make money with your hens by all 
means have Firman L, Carswell, 315 Gate- 
way Station, Kansas City, Mo., send you a 
season’s supply of this wonderful Egg Ton- 
ic for $1.00 (prepaid). Two big Kansas 
City banks guarantee if you are not abso- 
lutely satisfied your dollar will be returned 
on request and the Egg Tonic will cost 
you nothing. Send a dollar today, or write 
Mr. Carswell for his free book, which tells 
how you can make money with poul- 
try.—Advt. 


SEX INFORMATION Illustrated Book 
Dr. Parker’s Guide gives plain 





facts that young men and. women, For 
young wives and husbands, fathers and 
mothers should know. Ifthe book saves you 
from one little mistake it will repay you a hundred times. 
Contains the latest discoveries. Worth its weight in gold. Sent 
en hie beck $1, prepaid. Table contents free. Ni 
ike this 
Write for 


i i.'S. Ogilvie Pub. Go. 1 Rose St, Now York 
WANTED NEW IDEAS "i: 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 In 


prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for FREE 
inion as to patentability. Our four books sent FREE 


J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 














We gladly comply with the Govern- 
ment’s recommendations to prevent waste 
of paper and now print each week only 
sufficient Pathfinders to cover the actual 
needs of our subscription list. This 
means that we have practically no papers 
left over when the mailing of the weekly 
issue is completed. 


rders for new subscriptions received 
from Monday to Thursday will not be en- 
tered until Friday and the subscribers 
will receive as their first issue the paper 
for the following week. This is not as 
prompt service as we would like to give 
to new readers but it will prevent waste 
of paper. 

Back numbers cannot be furnished on 
new or renewal subscriptions. Subscribers 
should keep track of the expiration date 
of their subscriptions and send in re- 


2 
$3 for five years 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


To New Subscribers and Subscribers Whose Subscriptions Are About to Expire 





Subscription 8 = Tet — woos seed in advance 3or5s gh pom can go to one address 





newal orders early. If your paper is 
stopped, when the renewal order is re- 
ceived we must begin the subscription 
with the current issue. 

Delay due to faulty addresses, losses in 
the mail, etc., will be remedied promptly 
and duplicate copies furnished—if on hand. 
If your paper does not come to hand at 
the usual time, advise us promptly. 

Uncle Sam’s mailmen are over-worked 
and mails are somewhat irregular. The 
Pathfinder, however, is mailed with clock- 
like regularity and we endeavor in all 
ways to give our patrons the best of 
service. War operations still have the 
right of way; be patient and cheerful and 
before long we believe conditions will 
again be normal. But keep your s 
scription paid in advance, 

PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO. 
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FREE TO 


ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


A New Home Cure That Anyone Can Use 
Without Discomfort or Loss of Time. 


We have a New Method that cures Asthma, and we 
want you to try it at our expense. No matter 
whether your case is of long-standing or recent de- 
velopment, whether it is present as occasional or 
chronic Asthma, you should send for a free trial of 
our method. No matter in what climate you iive, 
ao matter what your age or occupation, if you are 
troubled with asthma. our method shonld relieve 
you promptly. 

We especially want to send it to those apparentiy 
hopeless cases, where all forms of inhalers, douches, 
opium preparations. fumes, “‘patent smokes,"’ etc., 
bave failed. We war to show everyone at our own 
expense, that this new method is designed to end 
all difficult breathing. all wheezing. and all those 
terrible paroxysms at once and for all time. 

‘This free offer ia too important te neglect a single 
day. Write now and then begin the method at once. 
Send no money. Simply mail coupon below. Do 
it Today. 


FREE ASTHMA COUPON 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., Room 842-T. 
Niagara and Hudson Sts., Buffalo, ‘BK. ¥. 


Send free trial of your method te: 
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Civil Service 


positions are in all parts of the country. wood 
pay, steady work, life positions, congenial sur- 
roundings, promotions on merit, short hours, aa- 
aual vacation and sick leave with pay. Many 
thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
poll. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common 
school education sufficient. Full tuformetion and 
questions —_ by the Civil Service Commission free. 

d Collece Washington, D. © 


“I Treat Eczema FREE” 


fust to prove that my scientific discovery actually cures eczema— 
to stay cured, I will send you enough FREE to give you more 


relief than you have hadin years. Write me toda 
. ADKISSON, Dept. E, E, BEAUMONT, TEXAS 

















CHECK YOUR 
“SERVICE STAR” 


After-war ‘reconstruction’ means 
years of Government activity. Thou- 
sands of men and women, 16 to 60, 
needed in all Government Depart- 
ments. More and surer pay than 
with business concerns; shorter 
hours; promotions; vacations and 
sick leave with pay. Civil Service 
makes your p nt 


no “‘pull,"” no politics. 
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would never have thought of it themselves, 
and if they had, they would not have ven- 
tured to attempt it alone, ignorant of 
French as they are. But this is their gen- 
erous way of making us feel indispensable! 

They tell us we are needed to “see them 
through”; that without our help and advice 
they would be lost. Every word of kind- 
ness is a new stab for me. Shall I grow 
callous as time goes on and accept every- 
thing as though I really were what they 
call me—their “daughter”? Or—I begin to 
think of another .alternative. [ll turn to 
it if | grow desperate, 


The bright spot in my darknes® is the 
joyful change in the Becketts. They feel 
that they’ve regained their son: that Jim 
will be with them on their journey, and 
that they’ve a rendezvous with him at “his 
chateau,” when they reach the journey’s 
end. 

They owe this happiness not to me, but 
to Brian. As for him, he has the air of 
calm content that used to enfold him when 
he packed his ease] and knapsack for a 
tramp. Blindness isn’t blindness for Brian, 
It’s only another kind of sight. 

“I sha’n’t see the wreck and misery you 
others will have to see,” he says. “Horrors 
don’t exist any more for my eyes. I shall 
see the country in all'its beauty as it was 
before the war. And who knows but I shall 
find my dog.” (Brian unfortunately lost 
the “most wonderful dog in the world,” 
when he was wounded. He is always hop- 
ing to find it again.) 

He doesn’t feel that he accepts charity 
from the Becketts. He believes, with a 
kind of modest pride, that we're really 
indispensable. Afterward—when the tour 
is over—he thinks that “some other 
scheme will open,” 


I think so, too. The Becketts will pro- 
pose it to keep us with them. They will 
urge and arcue, little dreaming how I 
drew them with a grappling-hook resolve 
to become a barnacle on their ship! 

Tomorrow we move to the Ritz. 
Becketts insist. They want us near them 
for “consultations.” This morning the for- 
mal request was made to the Freneh au- 
thorities, and sent on to headquarters. On 
the fourth day the answer will come and 
there’s little doubt it will be “yes.” 

Can I bear to go on deceiving Jim 
Beckett’s father and mother, or—shall I 
take the other alternative? I must decide 
tonight. 


The 


Since I wrote that last sentence I have 
been out alont*-to decide. It was in my 
mind never to come back. 

I walked a long, long way to the Champs 
Elysees. [Pronounced “shangs ai-lee-sai”, 
meaning “Elysian fields’—the grand park- 
ed avenue of Paris.] I was very tired and 
I sat down—almost dropped down—on a 
seat under the high canopy of chestnut 
trees, I could not think, but I had a sense 
of expectation as if I were waiting for 
somebody who would tell me what to do. 


Paris in the autumn twilight was a 
dream of beauty. Suddenly the dream 
seemed to open and draw me in. Someone 
far away, whom I had known and loved, 
was dreaming me! What I should decide 
about the future depended no longer on 
myself, but upon the dreamer. I didn’t 
know who he was; but I knew I should 
learn by and by. It was he who would 
come walking along the road of his own 
dream and take the vacant place by me 
on the seat. 

Being in the dream, I didn’t belong to 
the wonderful war-time Paris which was 


rushing and roaring around me. Military 
motors and huge camions [motor-trucks} 
and ambulances were tearing up and down, 
over the gray-satin surface of asphalt 
which used to be sacred to private autos 
and gay little taxis bound for theaters and 
balls. 

For every girl, or woman, or child who 
passed there were at least 10 soldiers: 
French soldiers in bleu horizon, Russians 
in gray, Britishers and a sprinkling ot 
Americans in khaki. There was an under 
tone of music—a tune in the making—in 
the tramp, tramp of the soldiers’ feet, the 
rumble and whir of the cars-of-war, the 
voices of women, the laughing cries of 
children. 

I thought how simple it would be to 
spring up and throw myself under one of 
the huge, rushing camions; how easily the 
thing might be taken for an accident if | 
stage-managed it well. The Becketts would 
be angels to Brian when I was gone! But 
the dreamer of the dream would not let 
me stir, hand or foot. He put a spell of 
stillness upon me; he shut me up in o 
transparent crystal box, while outside al! 
the world moved about its own affairs. 


The mauve light of Paris night filtered 
up from the gleaming asphalt, as if through 
a roof of clouded glass, over a subterra 
nean ballroom lit with blue and purple lan 
terns, Street-lamps, darkly shaded for air 
raids, trailed their white lights downward. 
long and straight, like first communion 
veils. Distant trees and shrubs and stat- 
ues began to retreat into the dusk, as if 
withdrawing from the sight of fevered hu 
man folk, to rest. 

Violet shadows rose in a tide and poured 
through the gold-green tunnel of chestnut 
trees, as sea-water pours into a cave. And 
the shadow-sea hed a voice like the whis- 
per of waves. It said, “The dream is Jim 
Wyndham’s dream.” I feel him near me 
still in the dream. The one I had waited 
for had come. I was free to move. The 
transparent box was broken. 

What the meaning of my impression was 
I don’t know. But it must have a meaning, 
it was so strong and real. It has made me 
change my mind about—the other alter 
native. I want to live and find my way 
back into that dream. 

Padre, you were right,~ My greatest com- 
fort, as of old, «s in turning to you. | 
think you had a glimpse of the future, 
when you teft me that last message. “Write 
to me in the old way, just as if I were 
alive and nad gone on a long journey,” 

When I fock my door and get out this 
journal, it seems as if a second door—a 
door in the wall—opened, to show you 
smiling the good smile which made your 
face different from any other. I don’t de- 
serve the smile’ Did I cver deserve it? 
Yet you gave it even when I was at my 
worst. Now it seems to say, “In spite of 
all, [ won’t turn my back on you. I haven’t 
given you up.” 

When I first began to write in this book 
—the purple-covered journal which was 
your last present co me—I meant just to 
relieve my ‘eart by putting on paper, as if 
for you, the story of my wickedness. Now 
the story is told, 1 can’t stop. I can’t shut 
the door in the wall! I shall go on, and on. 
I shall tell you all that happens, all I feel 
and see and think. That must have been 
what you nieant me to do. 

When Brian and I were away from home, 
a million years ago, before the war. we 
wrote you every day, if only a few para- 
graphs, and posted our letters at the end 
of a week. You said those letters were 
your “magic carpet,” on which you trav- 
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eled with us, Poor padre, you’d no time 
nor money for other traveling! You never 
saw France till the war called you. And 
after a few bleak months that other great 
call eame. I shall write to you about 
France, and about myself, as I should have 
written if you were back at home. 

First—about myself! A few pages ago 
| said that there was no-one alive who 
could prove me a liar to the Becketts or 
Brian; that I was “safe—brutally safe.” 
Well, 1 was mistaken. I am not safe. But 
I will go back to our start. 

Everyone warned the Becketts that they 
would get no automobile, no gasoline and 
no chauffeur. Yet they got all three as 
magically as Cinderella got her coach and 
four. The French authorities played fairy 
godmother and waved a wand. Why not, 
when in return so much was to be done for 
France? 

The wand gave a permit for the whole 
front—counting ‘in the American front— 
from Lorraine to Flanders. It produced a 
big gray car and a French soldier to drive 
it. The soldier has only one leg; but he 
can do more with that one than most men 
with two. So we set forth on the journey 
Brian planned, the Becketts so grateful— 
poor darlings—for our company that it was 
hard to realize I didn’t belong. 

It was a queer thought that we should 
be taking the road to Germany—we, of all 
people; yet every road that leads east from 
Paris leads to Germany, And it was a 
wonderful thought, that we should be go- 
ing to the Marne. 

Surely generations must pass before that 
name can be heard, even by children, with- 
out a thrill! We said it over and over in 
the car: “The Marne—the Marne! We 
shall see the Marne!” 

Meanwhile the road was a dream-road. 
It had the unnatural quietness of dreams. 
In days of peace it would have been choked 
with country carts bringing food to fill the 
wide-open mouth of Paris. Now, the way 
to the capital was silent and empty, save 
for gray military motors and lumbering 
army camions. The cheap bowling-alleys 
and jerry-built restaurants of the suburbs 
seemed under a spell of sleep. 


There were no men except the very old 
and boys of the “class” of next year. Wom- 
en swept out the gloomy shops; women 
drove ommnibuses; women hawked the 
morning papers. Outside Paris we were 
stopped by soldiers appearing from sentry- 
hoxes; our papers were scanned; almost re- 
luctantly we were allowed to pass on to 
the secret region which spying eyes must 
not see—the region of airplane hangars, 
endless hangars, lost among trees and 
melting dimly into a dim horizon, their 
low, rounded roofs “camouflaged” in a con- 
fusion of splotched colors. 


There was so much to see—so much 
which was abnormal and belonged to war 
that we might have passed without glanc- 
ing at a line of blue water, parallel with 
our road at a little distance had not Brian 
said, “Have we come in sight of the Ourecq? 
{pronounced “oork”] We ought to be near 
it now. Don’t you know, the men of the 
Marne say the men of the Ourcq did more 
than they to save Paris?” 

The Becketts had never heard of the 





Ourcq. As for me, I'd forgotten that part 
in the drama of September, 1914. I knew 
that there was an Ourcq—a canal or a 
river, or both, with a bit of Paris sticking 
to its banks; knew it vaguely, as one knows 
and forgets that one’s friends’ faces have 
profiles. But Brian’s words brought back 
the whole story to my mind in a flash. I 
remembered how Von Kluck was trapped 
like a rat in the “couloir” [passage-way] 
of the Oureq by the genius of Gallieni, and 
the glorious co-operation of General Ma- 
noury, and the dear British “contempti- 
bles” undgr General French, 

It was a desperate adventure that—to 
try and take the Germans in the flank; and 
Gallieni’s advisers told him there were not 
soldiers enough in his command to do it: 
“Then we'll do it with sailors!’ he said. 
“But,” urged an admiral, “my sailors are 
not trained to march.” 

“They will march without being trained,” 
said the defender of the capital. “I’ve been 
in China and Madagascar. I know what 
sailors can do on land.” 

“Even so, there will not be enough men,” 
answered the pessimists. 

“We'll fill the gaps with the police,” said 
the general, inspired perhaps by St. Gene- 
vieve. [Patron saint of Paris.] 

So the deed was dared; and in a panic at 
sight of the mysteriously arriving troops, 
Von Kluck retreated from the Oureq to the 
Aisne. It was when he heard how the trick 
had been played and won by sheer bravado 
that he cried out in rage, “How could I 
count on such a coup? Not another mili- 
tary governor in a hundred would have 
risked throwing his whole force 60 kilo- 
meters from their base. How should I 
guess the daredevil fool Gallieni would 
turn out? But if Trochu, in 70, had been 
the same kind of a fool we should never 
have got Paris!” 

Half the ghosts in history seemed to 
haunt this highway to Strassburg, and to 
meet us as we passed. You know how you 
see the characters in a motion-picture play, 
and behind them the “fade-ins” that show 
their life history, visions that change on 
the screen like patterns in a kaleidoscope? 

So on this meadow-bordered road, peace- 
ful in the autumn sunlight, we saw with 
our minds’ eyes the soldiers of 1914: be- 
hind them the soldiers of 1870; farther in 
the background Napoleon the Great with 
his men; and, fading into the distance, pro- 


50 Eges a Day 


“Since using ‘More Eggs’ I get 40 to 50 
eggs a day instead of 8 or 9,” writes A. P. 
Woodard of St. Cload, Fla. This scien- 
tifie tonic has made big egg profits for 
thousands of poultry raisers all over the 
U.S, Get ready now and make big profits 
out of your hens this winter. A $1.00 
package will double the egg production 
and a million dollar bank guarantees to re- 
fund your money if you are not entirely 
satisfied. Send $1.00 now to E. J. Reefer, 
the poultry expert, 1059 Reefer Bldg., Kan- 
sas City Mo., or send $2.25 and get 3 regu- 
lar $1.00 packages on special discount for 
a full season’s supply. Or write for his 
valuable free book that tells the experience 
of a man who has made a fortune out of 
poultry —Advt, 
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Pustic is WarNED 
Against Taking 


Substitutes for 
Nuxated Iron 


Physicians Below Say That Ordinary 
Metalic tron Preparations Cannot 
Possibly Give The Same 


STRENGTH, POWER 
AND ENDURANCE 


As Organic tron —Nuxated tron 


United States Judge Atkinson 
Gives Opinion 





Careful investigation by physicians among 
druggists and patients has revealed the fact 
that there are thousands of people taking 
iron who do not distinguish between or- 
ganic iron and metallic iron, and that such 
persons often fail to obtain the vital energy, 
strength and en- — 
durance which (as 
they seek, simply 
because they have 
taken the wrong 
form of iron. 

Therefore, phy- 
sicians mentioned 
below, advise 
those who fee: 
the need cf a 
strength and 
blood builder to 
go to their fam- 
ily doctors and 
obtain a prescrip- 4 é 
tion calling for or- Oe 
ganic irou—Nux- JudgeG. W. Atkinson 
ated Iron—and pre- 
sent this to their United States Judge 
druggist so that |G. W. Atkinson, of the 
there may be no | Court of Claims, Wan): 

. in » Ya 1S: 

ha ong om ob- is without "hesitation 

inmg the proper Ithat I recommend 
article. But if they Nuxated Iron to per- 
do not wish to go ]|sons who in the stress 
to the trouble of Jof physical or menta! 
getting a prescrip- }labors have permitted 
tion for Nuxated [the system to become 
Ison then be sure debilitated, the body 


exhausted or the ner- 
to look on the label | ves rundown. It has 


and see that the restored my eopetite 

words NUXATED fand my vitality. I feel 

IRON are printed }that I have dropped off 

thereon—not Nux = pepden ~ — 

of tou in the few weeks 

and Iron nor 2¥ Vhat I have been fol- 
7’ 


t. lowing the very simple 
but Nuxated Iron. | directions for the use 


The remarkable |of Nuxated Iron.” 
fesuits produced by 
Nuxated Iron and its widespread sale (it be- 
ing estimated that over three million people 
annually are to-day using it), has led to the 
offering of numerous substitutes, and these 
physicians say that health officials and doc- 
tors everywhere should caution the public 
against accepting substitutes im medicines 
and they especially warn against accepting 
substitutes for Nuxated Iron, which, instead 
of being organic iron may be nothing more 
than a metallic iron compound which may 
in some cases produce more harm than good. 
The widespread publication of the above in- 
formation, has been suggested by Dr. James 
Francis Sullivan, formerly physician of Bellé- 
vue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), New York, 
and the Westchester County Hosp-tal; Dr. 
Ferdinand King, New York Physician and 
Medical Author and others, so that the pub- 
lic may be informed on this subject and 
protected from the use of metallic iron_un- 
der the delusion that it is Nuxated Iron 
or at least something as good as Nuxated 
Iron. 

It is surprising how many people suffer 
from iron deficiency and do not know it, If 
you are not strong or well, you owe it to 

ourself to make the following test: See 
on long you can wo-k or how far you can 
walk without becoming tired. Next take 
two five-grain tablets of Nuxated Iron three 
times per day after meals for two weeks. 
Then test your strength and see how much 
you have gain 

Manufacturers’ Note—WNuxate® fron, which is 

bed and recommended above by physiciang 

met @ secret remedy. but one which is well 

to druggists. Unlike the older inorganic 

products it is easily assimilated, does not 

the teeth, make them black ncr upset the 

gtomach. The manufacturers guarantee successful 

and entirely satisfactory results to every purchaser 

or they will refund your money. It is dispensed 
im this city by all good druggists. 
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Laid Eges Every Day 

A. P. Woodard, of St. Cloud, Florida, 
writes: “We get from 40 to 50 eggs per day. 
Before using ‘More Eggs’ we were getting 
only 8 and 9 eggs a day.” 

Any. poultry raiser can easily double his 
profits-by doubling the egg production of 
his hens. “More Eggs” is a scientific tonic 
that revitalizes the flock and makes the 
hens work ali the time. “More Eggs” will 
double the production of eggs. Poultry 
raisers everywhere are making big profits 
by giving their hens “More Eggs.” The re- 
sults of a few cents worth will amaze you. 

Send $1.00 to E, J. Reefer, the poultry 
expert, 7829 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, 
Missouri, for a package of “More Eggs.” A 
million dollar bank guarantees if you are 
not absolutely satisfied your dollar will be 
returned on request. Send a dollar today, 
or send $2.25 and get 3 regular $1.00 pack- 
ages on special discount for a full season’s 
supply, or write to Mr. Reefer for his free 
poultry book that tells the experiences of 


a man who has made a fortune out of 
poultry.—Advt. 


NEW BOOK ON 


ROPE SPLICING 


Useful Knots, Hitches, Splices, etc. 
How Different Knots Are Made and What They Are Used For 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY MECHANIC AND RICCER 

A most practical handbook giv- 
%, ing complete and simple direc- 
™, tion for making all the most 
\\, useful knots, hitches, rig- 
A, ging, splices, ete. Over 
\ 100 illustrations. All 
about wire rope # 
Z attachments,lash- \ 
ing, blocks, tackles, 2 
S ete. 37 Heraldic Knots # 
illustrated. Of great value to Gy 


mechanics. riggers, campers, 
bontmen. Price 20 cents vostpaid, 


Johnson Smith & Co., Dept, 827, 54 W LakeSt., y & 
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paar Smith & Co., Dept. 827, 54 W LakeSt., Chicago 


\ Sarery HAR CUTTER 


If you can COMB your hair you can cut your 
, own hair with this marveious invention. Cuts 

4 the hair any desired length, short or long. 
Does the job as niceiy as any barber in quarter 
the time, before your own mirror, You can cut the 
| children’s hair at home ina jiffy. Can be used as an 

ordinary razor to aher e th e pees. or finish around temple or neck. 
Sharpened like any I< a lifetime. Saves its co:t first 
time used. PRICE “ONLY 35e. “postpaid. Extra Biades Sc each. 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept 827, 54W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


oF LUMINOUS PAINT. 


Make your Warr shes, Cloc a, et ible b 
rays of LIGHT in dark. The darker the bette: 4 = ne 
one candoit. Three sizes—25c, 60c 
SMITH & t 827. 54 Wes: 
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end $1, postpaid. 


“SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED !! 


Absolutely certain, Prema to een oy any sronts will not ir- 
ritate Senta, Fem ty skin. turers 


Agency, Dept. Bs Waniend AF ae Be City, Mo. 


OR SNUFF HABIT CURCD by 
OBACSO harmless remedy. Guaranteed. 
@ wured at Dame; w worst cases 
No pain. if it tails. 
Suce: ge for 13 years. 
itr : Write, oT GOTRENE COMPANY 
manials. Book sp ay. 
J $18 West 63rd Sireet, Chicago. 
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$1.09, Ifit fails costs nothing 
SUPERBA COMPANY G Y. Baltimore, Md. 
phia Firm. Good pay; nice 

work; no AL co. 'D send 3. Wel envelope for prices paid, 
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cessions of kings who had marched along 
the Marne since the day St. Genevieve or- 
dered the doors of Paris to be shut in the 
face of Attila. 

Such a gay, gold-sequined blue-green rib- 
bon of a river it looked! Almost impu- 
dent in gaiety, as if it wished to forget and 
be happy, But souls and rivers never really 
forget. When they know what the Marne 
knows they are gay only on the surface! 

It was at Meaux [pronounced “mo”} 
where we had our first close meeting with 
the Marne; Meaux, the city nearest Paris 
“on the Marne front,” where the, Germans 
came; and even after three yearS you can 
still see on the left bank “of the river 
traces of trenches—shallow; pathetic holes 
dug in wild haste. We might have missed 
them, we creatures with mere eyes, if 
Brian hadn’t asked, “Can’t you see the 
trenches?” Then we saw them, of course, 
half lost under rank grass, like dents in 
a green velvet cushion made by a sleeper 
who has long ago waked and walked away. 

From a distance the glistening gray roofs 
of Meaux were like a vast crowd of dark- 
winged doves; but as we ran into the 
town it opened out into dignified import- 
ance, able to live up to its thousand years 
of history. There was no work for the 
Becketts there, we thought, for the Ger- 
mans had time to do little material harm 
in Meaux; and at first sight there seemed 
to be no need of alms, But Jim had loved 
Meaux. His mother took from her blue 
morocco bag his letter describing the place 
and telling how he had met the bishop 
through a French friend. 

‘Do you think,” she asked me timidly, 
“we might call on the bishop? Who knows 
but he remembers our Jimmy?” 

*“He’s a famous bishop,” said Brian. “I’ve 
heard poilus from Meaux tell stories of 
how the Germans were forced to respect 
him, he was so brave and fine. He took 
the children of the town under his protec- 
tion, and no harm came to one of them. 
There were postcard photographs going 
round, early in the war, of the bishop sur- 
rounded with boys and girls—like a benev- 
olent Pied Piper. It’s kindness he’s famous 
for as well as courage, so I’m sure we may 
call.” 

Near the beautiful old cathedral we 
passed a priest and asked him where to 
find the bishop’s house. “You need not go 
so far; here he comes,” was the answer, 
We looked over our shoulders almost guilt- 
ily and there indeed he was. He had been 
in the cathedral with two French: officers, 
and in another instant the trio would have 
turned a corner. Our look and the priest’s 
gesture told the bishop that we were speak- 
ing of him. He paused, and Mr. Beckett 
jumped out of the stopped car, agile as a 
boy in his excitment. 

“Oh, I forgot, I can’t speak French! 
Mary, you must see me through!” he 
pleaded. 

I hurried to the rescue and together we 
walked up to the bishop. Off came Mr. 
Beckett’s hat, and both officers saluted us. 
One was a general, the other a colonel. If 
I'd had time to rehearse I might have done 
myself more credit. As it was, I stam- 
mered out some sort of explanation and 
introduced Jim’s father. 

“I remember young M. Beckett,” the 
bishop said. “He was not one to be for- 
gotten! Besides, he was generous to 
Meaux, He left a noble present for our 
poor. And now, you say, he has given his 
life for France? What is there I can do to 
prove our gratitude? You have come to 
Meaux because of his letters? Wait a few 
minutes: till these brave .messieurs have 
gone and I myself will show you the ca- 


thedral. Oh, you need not fear! It will be 
a pleasure.’ 

He was as good as his word, and better. 
Not only did he show the splendid Gothic 
cathedral, pride of the “fair Isle ce 
France,” but the bishop’s house as weil, 
Bossuet had lived there, the most famous 
bishop Meaux had in the past. It was 
dramatic to enter his study, guided by tlic 
most famous bishop of the present; to sce 
in such company the room where Bossuci 
penned his denunciations, and then the 
long avenue of yews where he used io 
walk in search of inspiration. 

We saw his tomb, too—in the cathedra! 


_—yes, I believe Brian saw it more clear}, 


than we—one of those grand tombs th: 
gave prelates: in the da-s of Louis XI\; 
and when the Becketts had followed Jim’s 
example in generosity we bade adieu | 
the—oh, ever so much kindlier heir of t! 
great controversialist. I’m afraid, to tc!! 
the truth, the little old lady cared more to 
know that her Jim’s favorite cheese—bric 

was made in Meaux, than anything else 
in the town’s history. Nevertheless, she 
listened with a charmed air to Brian’ 
story of Meaux’s great romance—as she 
listens to all Brian’s stories. 

It was you, padre, who told it to Brian 
and to me one winter night when we'd 
been reading about Gaston, Count de Foixs, 
“Gaston le Bel.” Our talk of his exploits 
brought us to Meaux at the time of th 
Jacquerie in the 12th century. The com 
mon people had revolted against the nobles 
who oppressed them, and all the Isle « 
France—adorable name—seethed with civi! 
war. 

In Meaux was the Duchess of Orleans, 
with three hundred great ladies, most of 
them beautiful and young. The peasant: 
besieged the duchess there, and she ani 
her lovely companions were put to sor 
straits, when suddenly arrived brave Ga: 
ton to save them, 

I don’t quite know why he took th 
trouble to come so far from his high hil! 
castle near the Spanish frontier, but mos! 
likely he loved one of the shut-up ladies 
Or perhaps it was simply for love of al! 
womanhood, since Gaston was so chival- 
rous that Froissart said, “I never say on 
like nim of personage, nor of so fair form, 
nor so well made.” 

From Meaux our road—we Were goin 
to make Nancy our center and stopping 
place—followed the windings of the green 
ribbon Marne to Chateau-Thierry on th 
river’s right bank. There’s a rather thrill! 
ing ruin that gave the town its name and 
dominates it still—the ruin of a cast! 
which Charles Martel built for a youn 
King Thierry. 

The legend says that this boy differed 
from the wicked kings Thierry, sons and 
grandsons of Frankish Clovis; that h« 
wanted to be good, but “fate” ‘would not 
let him. Perhaps it’s a judgment on thos 
terrible Thierry kings, who left to their 
enemies only the earth round their habi- 
tations—“because it couldn’t be carried 
away”’—that the Germans have left ruins 
in Chateau-Thierry more cruel than those 
of the crumbling castle._ In seven Septem- 
ber days they added more “monuments 
historiques” than a thousand years had 
given the ancient Marne city. 

Jim Beckett had written his mother al! 
about the*town and sent postcard pictures 
of its pride, the fortress-like 15th century 
church with a vast tower set upon a 
height. He liked Chateau-Thierry because 
Jean de la Fontaine was born there and 
called it “a peaceful-looking place, just 
right for the dear fable-maker, who was sc 
childlike and sweet-natured that he de- 
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served always to be happy instead of for- 
ever in somebody’s debt.” : 

That was in June, before the Germans 
came. A soldier having seen the wasted 
country at the front might still describe 
Chateau-Thierry as a “peaceful-looking 
place.” But it was the first glimpse the 
Becketts and I had of war’s abominable de- 
struction. I took up my nursing in the 
south of France before the Zeppelins made 
much visible impression on London; and 
as I volunteered for being always in a 
“contagious” hospital, I’ve lived an isolated 
life far from all horrors save those in my 
own ward. Perhaps it was well for us to 
begin with Chateau-Thierry, whose gaping 
wounds are not mortal, and to miss tragic 
Vareddes. 

Had Sermaize-les-Bains, which burst 
upon us later, been our first experience, 
the shock might have been too great for 
Mrs, Beckett. As it was, we worked slowly 
to the climax. Yet even so, we traveled on 
with a hideous mirage of broken homes, 
of intimacies brutally laid bare, floating 
between the landscape and our eyes. We 
could not get rid of this mirage, could 
not brush it away, though the country was 
friendly and fair of face as a child playing 
in a waterside meadow. 

The crudely new bridges that crossed the 
Marne were the only open confessions of 
what the river had suffered. But the 
Marne-spirit has known wars enough to 
learn “how sweet it is to live, forgetting.” 
With her bits of villages scattered like 
strewn flowers on her green flood, she 
floats in a dream of her adventurous past 
and the glorious future which she has 
helped to win for France. 

It was hard to realize that the tiny 
island-villages and hamlets on the level 
shores had seen the Germans come and 
go; that under the gray roofs—furry soft 
as the backs of Maltese cats—hearts had 
beaten in agony of fear; that along the 
white road, with its double row of straight 
trees like an endless army on parade, 
weeping fugitives had fled. 

We were not aiming to reach Nancy that 
night, so we paused at Epernay. The enemy 
behaved better there than in most Marne 
towns, perhaps because Wagner once lived 
in it, or, more likely, under the soothing 
influence of Epernay’s champagne, which 
has warmed the cockles of men’s hearts 
since a bishop of the 9th century made it 
famous by his praise. Nevertheless, there 
are ruins to see, for the town was bom- 
barded by the Germans after they were 
turned out. 

All the quarter of the rich was laid 
waste; and the vast “Fabrique de Cham- 
pagne” of Mercier, with its ornamental 
frieze of city names, is silent to this day, 
its proud facade of windows broken. Not 
a big building of the town, not a neigh- 
boring chateau of a “Champagne baron” 
has a whole window-pane visible, though 
three years have rolled on ‘since the can- 
nonading did its work! Nowadays glass is 
dear as diamonds in France and harder to 
get. 


Outside Champagnopolis in the wide- 


wooden village of hospital huts, a doctor 
told us a war ghost-story. One night the 
Germans made a great haul of champagne 
of a good year in a castle near by. They 
had knocked off the heads of many bot- 
tles, naming each for a French general of 
yesterday or today, when some officer who 
knew more history than the rest remem- 
bered that Henri IV had taken Epernay in 
1592, He named his bottle for Henri de 
Navarre and harangued his comrades on 
the superiority of William von Hohenzol- 
lern. , 





As the speechmaker cracked the neck 
with his sword, the bottle burst in a thou- 
sand pieces, drenching everyone with wine. 
A bit of glass struck the electric-lamp over 
the table and out went the light. For an 
instant the room was black. Then a white 
ray flickered on the wall, as if thrown 
through the window by a search-light. 

Out of its glimmer stepped a man with a 
long, laughing face and a pointed beard. 
Round his neck was a high ruff. He wore 
a doublet of velvet and shining silk hose. 
In his hand was a silver goblet, frothing 
over the top with champagne. “He drinks 
best who drinks last!” cried he in French 
and flung the .goblet at the face of him 
who named the bottle. At the same second 
there was a great explosion and only one 
soldier escaped: he who told the story. 

Think, padre, it was near Chalons that 
Attila was defeated and forced to fly from 
France forever! I ought to say, Attila the 
first, since the self-named Attila second 
{Kaiser Wilhelm] hasn’t yet been beaten 
back beyond the Rhine. 

We—you, and Brian, and I—used_ to 
have excited arguments about reincarna- 
tion. You know now which of us was right! 
But I cling to the theory of the spiral, in 
evolution of the soul—the soul of a man 
or the soul of the world, It satisfies my 


sense of justice and my reason, both, to - 


believe that we must progress, being made 
for progression; that we evolve upward 
slowly, with a spiral motion which brings 
us at certain periods, as we rise, directly 
above the last earth-phase in our evolu- 
tion, 

If it’s true, here after nearly 13 centuries, 
are the Huns overrunning Europe once 
more. Learned Huns, scientific Huns, but 
always Huns, repeating history on a high- 
er scale, barbarously bent on pulling down 
the liberty of the world by the power of 
brute force. Again they’re destined to be 
conquered as before, at a far bigger price. 

What will the next tufn of their spiral 
bring, I wonder? A vast battle of intellect, 
perhaps, when wars of blood have been 
forgotten. And I wonder, too, where has 
Attila been since he was beaten in this 
champagne country of the Marne and died 
two years later at his wedding-feast in 
Hungary! Did he appear in our world 
again in the form of some great, cruel gen- 
eral or king, or did his soul rest until it 
reincarnated in the form that claims his 
name today? 


(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 





A professor, talking to the mother of a 
child who had been named after him, was 
trying to show his appreciation of the 
compliment. “And does the dear child 
walk?” he asked, 

“Oh, yes, he has been walking for six 
months,” the mother replied. 

The professor had lapsed into a meta- 
physical problem. He recalled himself to 
reply, “What a great distance he must 
have gone.”-—Everybody’s Magazine. 





“Cure Your 
Rupture Like 
| Cured Mine” 


Old Sea Captain Cured His Own 
Rupture After Doctors Said 
“Operate or Death.” 





Re 


His Remedy and Book Sent Free. 


Captain Collings sailed the seas for 
many years; then he sustained a bad 
double rupture that soon forced him to 
not only remain ashore, but kept him 
bedridden for years. He tried doctor 
after doctor and truss after truss. No 
results! Finally, he was assured that 
he must either ‘submit to a dangerous 


and abhorrent operation or die. He did 
e cured himself instead. 





“Fellow Men and Women, You Don’t Have 
To Be Cut Up, and You Don’t Have 
To Be Tortured By Trusses.” 


Captain Collings made a study of 
himself, of his condition—and at last he 
was rewarded by the finding of the 
method that so quickly made him a well, 
etrong, vigorous and happy man. 

Anyone can use the same method; 
{it’s simple, easy, safe and inexpensive. 
Every rupture erson in the world 
should have the Captain Collings book, 
ar oe all about how he cured himself, 
and how anyone may follow the same 
treatment in their own home without 
any trouble. The book and medicine are 
FREE. They will be sent prepaid to 
any rupture sufferer who will fill out 
the below coupon. But send it right 
away—now=—before you put down this 
paper. 


FREE RUPTURE BOOK AND 
REMEDY GOUPON. 
Capt. W. A. Collings (Inc.) 
Box 101-C, Watertown, N. Y. 
Please send me your FREE Rupture 
Remedy and Book without any obli- 
gation on my part whatever. 
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He's the man who helped make New York the world’s Premier Fur Market—leader of liberal assortments—of high prices 
instant settlements—the square deal. Mr. Pfaelzer will help you buy Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps by being 


unusually liberal for quick shipments. He needs your furs. 


Send for Price List and Ship to 


No shipment too small. None too large. His money awaits 


M.F. Pfaelzer & Co., 115-123 West 29th S (Desk 19), New York 
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Me WANTED! 
$SO to $150 Month 
U. $. Government Needs Thousands Immediately 


Easy, pleasant office positions; filing, writing, list- 
ing and similar work in the Army, Nuvy, State, 
Ordnance, War Risk Insurance and other depart- 
ments of the Government at Washington, D. C. 
Similar positions in Government offices in ‘prac- 
tically every city in the country. 


Office Experience Unnecessary 
Common Sense Education Sufficient 
¥v ntry needs in property carryi 
the terme haw rar work of Gaoneteosiion. This 


is your chance *o do you . and at the same time 
earn a salary of from $1100.00 to $1800.00 a year. 


Fill out and mail 4” FRANKLIN INSTITUTE | 
the attached & 


Coupon 
= once,and entirely without charge 
Do it Today, $, orany obligation on my part, list 0 ‘| 


Tomorrow © U.S. Government pogigions now open 

May be & to women. Advise me garding the 

too & Salaries, hours, work on and date, of 
the next examination in 

Late! me free sample questions. 


Name 
f Address 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at 
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Over Here 


The work of 


The 
Salvation 


Army 


must conuinue 
to have your 
support 


Will You Help 


our Christmas 
and 
Winter Relief 
Work? 


This is our 


Annual Appeal 


Send eislens to Commander Miss Booth 
118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Western Dept..Commissioner Est.il, 108 N_Dearbom St..Chicago 


Quit Cigarettes! 


A wonderful relief from slav- 

ery to cigarettes is reported by 

Chas. Ohgesorge, who had been 

addicted 14 years and after 

trying various so-called cures 

in vain found just the infor- 

mation he wanted in a book 

published and sent free to 

anybody by Edward J. 

Woods, TK-272, Station FP, 

New York, N. Y. Thousands of persons, 

both sexes, who were addicted to cigarettes, 

Pipe, chewing, snuff, etc., have been glad- 

dened by this free book. Getting rid of 

tobacco habit means better health, longer 

life, greater earning efficiency, tranquillity, 
contentment and other benefits, 


A GOOD POSITION 


WITH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE. 


Life positions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, 
steady work, short hours, promotions on merit 
Both sexes. No political pull, Thousands of ap- 
pointments yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. 
Returned if not appointed. Full infermation and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Washington, D: Cc. 


REE SHORTHAND 


Amazingly easy to learn K.1 ORTHAND, best 

simplified system in work. ‘Uae in Army, Navy, 

courts; by professional and business men and women, 
sceretaries, sten phers, typists — every rybouy. Inex- 
pensive. Spare time study like pee ‘vite for 
proof FREE LESSONS and Home S' 


Tina INSTITUTE, EB272, Station Fs New York, N. Y. 
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“How many have 


you?” 

“None to mention,” answered Mr. Cum- 
rox after some thought. 

“I thought you had a large family.” 

“IT have a large family and a housefull 
of servants. But they are the most inde- 
pendent bunch of people you ever came 
in contact with.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


you dependent on 


Guest—You belong to one branch of our 
host’s family, I believe. 

Poor Relation-—Yes; I belong to a branch 
that never had any plums on it.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Mother (reading aloud from letter from 
son Bill, in France)—I have been trans- 
ferred to the camouflage department. Pa, 
what is camelflag? 

Father—That is—why, er that is a kind 
of feller who flags the—er—camel trains. 
—Cartoons Magazine. 


“Now that you have made your pile I 
suppose you are happy.” 

“No I ain’t. My wife won’t let me go 
where I wanter, my daughter won’t let me 
talk as I wanter and my doctor won’t let 
me eat what I wanter. What’s the use?”-— 
Chicago News. 


“I dropped in on the young bride last 
night and found her in tears.” 

“Oh, deart And I thought she had such 
a good match.” 

“The trouble was the match went out.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“IT am a servant of the people,” exclaimed 
the orator, 

“Don’t say that,” whispered the friend. 
“Servants are terribly dictatorial these 
days. People may think you are trying to 
be a boss.”—Washington Star. 


“On the war front there are listening 
posts.” 

“That’s odd. According to the old say- 
ing, posts are stone deaf;?’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“That Kaiser Bill was a bad actor.” 


“Yes” said Mr. Stormington Barnes. 
“And like many another bad actor he was 


Eggs Paid the Pastor 


Mrs. Lena McBroon, Woodbury, Tenn., 
writes: “I’ve got more eggs than I ever 
did in my life, paid my debts, clothed 
the children in new dresses, and I paid 
my pastor his dues. I have money to 
spare now. ‘More Eggs’ is the remedy for 
me. I sold 42% dozen eggs last week, set 
four dozen, ate some and had 1% dozen 
left.” 

E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, discov- 
ered the wonderful tonic “More Eggs” 
that revitalizes the flock and makes the 
hens work all the time. You need this 
great egg producer. It means big. egg 
profits for you. Don’t delay. Send $1 to 
E. J, Reefer, 2239 Reefer Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and he will send you a package 
of “More Eggs” tonic. A million dollar 
bank guarantees that if you are not abso- 
lutely satisfied your dollar will be returned 
on request. Send a dollar today, or send 
$2.25 and get 3 regular $1.00 packages on 
special discount for a full season’s supply. 
Or write to Mr. Reefer for his free poultry 
book that tells the experience of a man 
who made a fortune out of poultry.—Advt. 











so busy getting his name in big type on th 
billboards that he failed to see the hand 
writing on the wall,”—-Washington Star. 


“Sedentary work,” said the college le 
turer, “tends to lessen the endurance.” 

“In other words,” butted in the smar' 
student, “the more one sits, the less on 
can stand.” 

“Exactly,” retorted the lecturer; “and i! 
one lies a great deal, one’s standing is los! 
completely."-—American Boy. 


, 


“Aren’t you sorry for Prince Willie?” 

“Why?” 

“In addition to being ashamed of him 
self he’s got to be ashamed of his fathe: 
and five brothers. *__Washington Star. 


“What’s the use of having grand oper: 
singers in the movies? Their gloriou 
voices are lost on the public.” 

“I'll tet you in on a professional secret.” 

“Well?” 

“The stage is full of grand opera singer 
who think they can act.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


—— Sa 
Civilian—-How did you get that wound 
stripe? 
Private—Me heart broke when we didn’t 
march to Berlin—New York Sun. 


“We utilize everything in our business,” 
said the pork packer. “When we kill a 
hog nothing is lost but the squeal.” 

“We beat-that,” said the lumber manu 
facturer. “When we cut up a dogwood wi 
do not even waste the bark.”—Boston Tran 
script. 


“TREASURE ISLAND.” 
Comes little lady, a book in hand, 
A light in her eyes that I understand, 
And her cheeks aglowfrom the fairy breeze 
That sweeps across the uncharted seas. 
She gives me the book and her word o: 
praise 
A ton of critical thought outweighs. 
“I’ve finished it, daddie!” a sigh thereat. 
“Are there any more books in the world 
like that?” 


No, little lady, I grie-e to say 

That of all the books in the world today 

There’s not another that’s quite the same 

As this magic book with the magic name, 

Volumes there be that are pure delight, 

Ancient and yellowed, or new and bright; 

But—little or thin or big and fat— 

There are no more books in the world like 
that. 


And what, little lady, would I not give 

For the wonderful world in which you live! 

What have I garnered one-half as true 

As the tales Titania whispers you? 

Ah, late we learn that the only truth 

Was that which we found in the Book of 
Youth; 

Profitless others, and stale and flat; 

There are no more books in the world like 
that. —London Nation 


Patience—You know that 
yours? 

Patrice—Sure. 

Patience-,-She told me she’d love to do 
something to help humanity. 

Patrice—Well, why don’t she give up 
singing?—Yonkers Statesman. 


SOME SPEEDING. 
Jimpsonberry and Harkaway had been 
hauled up before the court for speeding. 
‘Fifty dollars apiece,” said the judge. “Al! 


neighbor of 
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the evidence before this here bench goes 
to prove that you fellers was racin’ along 
at 0 miles an hour.” 

“But, judge,” protested Jimpsonberry, 
“my ear can’t possibly go more than 30 
miles an hour.” 

“And the limit of mine is 35,” pleaded 
Harkaway. 

“Wa-al—s’posin’ it is?” demanded the 
‘udge. “Thirty and 35 comes to 65, don’t 
it? By gorry, ll add a dollar a mile onto 
the fines of both of ye.”—Grit. 


“Charley, dear,” said young Mrs. Tor- 
kins, “are we going to have freedom of the 

“Why are you so interested?” 

“| haven’t fofgotten the way we were 
treated at the beach last summer; I don’t 
believe anybody has a right to rope off the 

n and then charge you 50 cents for the 
privilege of taking a bath in it.”"—Wash- 
on Star. 


GERMAN LETTER FROM FRONT. 

One of our readers, Mr. J. C. Krajicek, 
of Dodge, Nebr., sends in the following 
letter which is supposed to have been writ- 
ten somewhere on the western front by 
Crown Prince Frederick William to the 
kaiser, his father, back home. It is not 
guaranteed to be genuine, but it hits the 

tation off pretty well. Here it is: 

Dear papa: I am writing on the run, as 
the brave and glorious soldiers under my 
command have not seen the Rhine for so 
long that they have started back that way, 
and of course I am going mit dem. 

Oh, papa, dere has been some offel dings 
happened in France, First, I started in my 
big offensive which was to crush de foo} 
\mericans, but dey know so little about 
military tactics dat dey will not be crushed 
like I want ’em. I sent my men in der 
fight in big waves and when dey got to de 
Americans dey all said “Boo” as loud as 
dey could holler. Vel, according to vat you 
have always told me, de Americans should 
haf turned and run like blazes. 

But vat do you tink? Dem fool Ameri- 
cans don’t know anyting about war, and 
instead of running de odder vay, dey came 
right toward us. Some of dem vas singing 
about “Ve von’t come back till it’s over 
over dere,” or some odder foolish song, 
and some of them laffin’ like fools. 

Dey are very ignorant. But dey are offel 
reckless mit dere guns, and ven dey come 
toward us it vas den dat my men took a 
notion dey vanted to go back to de dear 
old Rhine. Ve don’t like de little old dirty 
Marne river anyhow. 

And oh, papa, dem Americans use such 
offel language. Dey know notting of kul- 
tur, and say such offel dings right before 
us. And dey talk blasphemy, too. Vat you 
tink dey said right in front of my face? 
One big husky from de place dey call 
Nebraska, he said—oh papa, I hate to tell 
you vat an offel ting he said; but I can’t 
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help it; he said, “To hell mit der kaiscr!” 


Did you efer hear anyting as offel? = 
didn’t tink anybody would say such a offel 
ting. It made me so mad, I vouldn’t stand 
and hear such a offel ting, so I run mit 
the odder boys. Vas I right? Vat? 

And oh, papa, you know dem breast- 
plates vat you sent ws—can you send some 
to put on our backs? You know ve are 
going de odder vay now, and breast-plates 
are no good, for de cowardly Americans 
are shooting us right in de back. Some of 
our boys took off dere breast-plates and 
put ’em behind, but de fool Americans are 
playing “De Star-Spangled Banner” mit 
machine-guns on dem plates, 

Can’t you help us? You remember in 
your speech you said notting could stand 
before de brave .German soldiers? Oh, 
papa, I don‘t believe dese ignorant Ameri- 
cans ever read your speeches, for dey run 
after us just like ve vas a lot of rabbits. 
Vot you tink of dot? 

Can’t you send dem some of your speech- 
es right away? Dey don’t know how ter- 
rible ve are. Can’t you move my army 
back to Belgium vere ve von all our glory? 
My men can vip all de vimmen and chil- 
dren vot dem Belgians can bring up. But 
dese Americans are so rough and ignorant. 
Ve can’t make ’em understand dot ve are 
de greatest soldiers on earth, and ven ve 
try to sing “Deutschland uber Alles” dey 
laugh like a lot of monkeys. 

But ve are getting the best of the Amer- 
icans. Ve can out-run dem. Papa, if ve are 
not de best fighters on earth ve are sure de 
best runners. Nobody can ketch up mit us 
ven ve tink of dear old Rhine, and my 
army never did tink so much of dot dear 
old river. Let us know right avay vat to 
do by return postoffice—Crown Prince 
Willie. 


How to Heal Leg Sores 


A new, illustrated book sent free to read- 
ers by the successful specialist, Dr. H. J. 
Whittier, 233 E. lith St., iansas City, Mo.,, 
tells how to be rid of leg sores or Varicose 
Uleers without pain or knife. Unique dis- 
covery resulting from 35 years specializing. 
Write for your free copy today.—Advt. 














CRUEL PILES 


Dr. Van Vieck Found Genuine 
Relief Which Is Healing 
Thousands 


Send Postal for Dollar Trial FREE 


To anyone suffering from piles we make 
this unlimited offer: Send us your ad- 
dress and return mail will 
ing you a regular Dollar 
Package of Dr. VanVieck’s 
3-fold Absorption Treat- 
ment for Itching, Bleed- 
ing, Protruding Piles, and 
such Pile trouble—all in 
plain wrapper—TO TRY 
F Dr. Van Vieck, ex 
surgeon U. S. army, spent 
forty years perfecting his 
now world famous Absorp- 
tion Method. No knife, no 
pain, no doctor bills—just 
a simple home treatment 
that cad be tried by any 
one without cost. Then 
after trying, if you ar 
fully satisfied with the re 
lief and eomfort it gives 
you, send us One Dollar 
If not, it costs you nothing. You decide and we 
take your word. Je don’t know how we could show 
more unbounded faith in our remedy. It is relieving 
almost every stage and condition of Itching, Bleed 
ing, Protruding Piles, even after whole lifetimes of 
misery. We have received hoandreds of letters tell 
ing of the success of this remarkably effective sys 
tem after everything else, including costly and 
dangerous operations, had failed, even after 30 and 
40 years of suffering. The milder cases are often 
controlled in a single day. Won't you try it at our 
expense? Address Dr. Van Vieck Co., Dept. G@ Y-50 
Jackson, Mich. Send no money. Send today. 
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TRIAL 


Let us send this fine Razor for 30 days free trial. When satis 
fied after using, send $1.85 or seturm razor Order Trday. 
Mfg. Co.. 136W. Lake St. Dent. 1218 Chicago 


SERVICE STICKERS 


Use thege on your letters 
Package of 50, one or two stars 10 cents." Order right now. 
Newkirk Novelty Co., 519 3rd St. N. E., Wash., D.C. 




















Normal Instructor — Primary Plans 


The Best National Publication for Teachers 


INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS is everywhere 
recognized as the formost educational magazine in the world, 
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by Superintendents, Principais and leading educators everywhere. It is thoroughly practical io every 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are desirous of enbancing their success. 


Special Combination Offer We feel particularly fortunate in being able to give 


Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, at a bargain price. No other educational journal 
compares with Normal Instruetor-Primary Plans in quantity, variety and helpfulness of matter sup- 
nlied. That fully one-third of the teachers in America are subscribers to it speaks volumes for its 
popularity. We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 
for $1.50; or in combination: 
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by far excelling all other educational journals in size, circulation, 
character of contents and helpfulmess to teachers. It is published 
monthly during the school year from September to June inclusive, 
and each rumber is filled with the choicest and best educational) 
material obtainable. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of al! 
grades and of rural schools, and comprise Methods, Aids and Sug- 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
metic, Geography. History. Spelline. Picture Study, Agriculture. 

wing. Penmanshin, Hygiene. Busy Work and many other tonics. 


The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se 
lected from the most successful educators and teachers in their 
respective branches and their articles present the latest and most 
approved methods in use in the sehoolroum, 

Particular attention Is given to iliustrations. which include 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
Language Lessons, Designs for Calendars, Borders, Blackboard 
Drawings, etc. Page and double page Poster Patterns are a dis- 
tinctive feature, with full size figures for reproduction and ent 
out. Large size pictures for Picture Study are given with smal! 
pictures for pupils’ use. Each number contains several ges of 
Entertainment Material, consisting of Plays, Bxercises, Seton to 
: Z bs : Speak, Music and Programs for Special Days. The Teachers Ex- 
Price $1.50 per ehange and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable department. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plane 1s enthusiastically endorsed 


our readers an opportunity to secure Normal Instructor- 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year. ei BOTH 


The Pathfinder weseeesl year, $1.00 $2.25 


EXLISHING CO., - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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\ . i —— sich 0 Sie meth ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY OTS. 

Napoleon’s. wonderful millitary genius fives again in the victorious triumph of Marshal Foch, as he hurled 
the Allied Armies forward to victory over the same battlefields where the “Little Corporal” marched at the head of his 
troops a hundred years agé, for “it is to the mind of Napoleon”, says Marshal Foch, “that I owe my strategy.” His- 
tory has once more repeated itself. All the causes os! the Great .World War just. closed may be learned from the 
pages of history. Does a worse fate than autocracy ait these unhappy peoples in the revolutions and anarehy now 
sweeping these countries? The one complete authentic "History of all nations and peoples is the world famed publication 


Ridpath's History of the Worid 


On account o tremendous increase in the cost of paper and leather, occasioned by the European War, it becomes 

















We will name our price only in direct letters to “those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address 


i necessary to advance the price in order to cover the increased cost of manufacture, This is your last opportunity to 

i ; buy Ridpath’ s History of the World at our present low price and easy terms of payment. Mail the free coupon below before 
= : Hy ; the price goes up. We are closing out the last edition, brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco, Fi 
Bik At a Great Sacrifice in Price and on Easy Terms | 
3 : 


1 
plainly and mail now before you forget it. Our plan of sale enables us to ship direct from factory to customer and guar- | 
antee satisfaction. We employ no agents, nor do we sell through stores; so there is no agents’ commission to pay. You can ' 
purchase this great wor »t the lewest price ever offered and pay fort in small sums monthly if you prefer. Mail the Coupon. i 
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Superintendent 


St. Leuis Schools 
said: “I unhesitat- 
ingly commend Dr. 
3 Ridpath’s History 
of the World as the | Eaaaam WORLD 
: ablest work on that RIDPATH 
, i subject which I have 


a pouenene 


ate tpl aa 


ever eXamined.” 


President 

4 Hy New York State Nor- 

a mal School, said: 

; “Ridpath’s History 

rE is a work that 
e should be on every 
iS Mm iteacher’s table, in 


every school h- 


» brary and in 
Xv every home. 
14 . 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style|Six Thousand Years of History 


|Ridpath throwsthe mantle of personality over the old heroes 
@> historian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style|of history. Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, § 
ASSOCIATION no other historian in any generation has ever) diplomat, crowning the glory of Grecian history. Xerxes, §@ 

equalled. He pictures the great. historical events as|from his mountain platform sees Themistocles with three 


H. E. SEVER, Pres’t, v”ugh they were happening before your eyes; he car- é ay sie aaa ier on 
149 South Dearborn St., No ee 0 with him seo the battles of old: to aot hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persiz an fle “ wears! 
CHICAGO, ILL. o> kings and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman athousand,sail, and help tomold the language in which his 
Please mail free NE senate; to march against Saladin and his dark skin-| Paragraph is wr itten. Rome perches Nero upon the greatest 
pages of Ridpath’s History \“>\\ ned followers; to sail the southern seas with; | throne on earth, and so sets up a poor madman’s name to 
of the World, containing pho-\~ 2 Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with Magel-| stand for countless centuries asa synonym of savage cruel 
fogravures of Napoleon and» ¢X\\ lan. He combines absorbing interest withi¢y: Napoleon fights Waterlooagain under your very eyes and 


ueen Elizabeth and write me ful . 1 > d makes e o 
ieptanlars’ ot. i. pean po Bi 3 * g ee en ies perpen Sone .< reels before the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded 
to Pathfinder readers. x about them he weaves the rise and fgll)}@ream has come. Washington is there, “four square toall the 
< ef empires in such a facinating style| winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of British 
that history becomes as absorbingly| strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends; clear-see- 
interesting as the greatest Of/in« over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, and on into 


myttod. another century, the most colossal world-figure of his time. 


Mail the Coupon ‘The Beautiful. 32-Page Booklet is FREE 





























WESTERN Kon The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an 
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